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Production Strike 


By Big Business 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


many months, a terrific feud has been rending 

President Truman’s official family over the 
government's price policy, This week the battle came 
out into the open and appears headed for a crisis. 
The issue is over whether prices are to be held at 
present levels, or whether they are to be allowed 
to go up. 


W ASHINGTON, D. C.—Behind the scenes, for 


This is, perhaps, the most important domestic 
problem which faces the United States. [t is more 
important than the strike problem, in the sense that 
it supersedes it. For, as authoritative observers here 
see it, the strike problem is a resultant of the price 
problem. If prices had gone down at the same rate 
that wages went down, there would not now be a 
wave of strikes. If there were not a continuing pres- 
sure for higher prices, there would not be a con- 
tinuing strike pressure . . . which shows no signs of 
diminishing in the near future. 

In President Truman’s official family the leading 
punch-slingers are OPA Administrator Chester Bowles. 
who has been fighting with a single-minded devotion 
to keep prices at current levels; and on the other 
side, a powerful combination consisting of Recon- 
version Director John W. Snyder, Civilian Production 
Administrator John D. Small, and Agriculture Secre- 
tary Clinton Anderson. Against such formidable 
opposition Bowles has been forced to give ground 
again and again. In fact, the only reason he has not 
been snowed under is that President Truman himself 
clings stubbornly to the feeling that the “clever” 
advice urged on him by the precious higher-prices 
trio and the thunderous propaganda of Big Business 
is not sound. 

For a while during the past few weeks Snyder, 
Small and Anderson had the President very nearly 
convinced that a “touch” of inflation, like a “touch” 
of pregnancy, is nothing to get excited about. But 
the President stubbornly sticks by his old-fashioned 
Opposition to inflation of any sort. 

The undercover effort by the spokesmen for Big 

Business within the Administration to breach the 
sovernment’s dyke against inflation was boldly 
brought into the open when Civilian Production 
Administrator Small called a news conference and 
told reporters that: 
_ ~The maintenance of a firm price line means little 
if goods are not available for purchase at that level.” 
_ Beating the propaganda drum for the line “a little 
inflation won’t hurt,” Small practically dared Presi- 
dent Truman to repudiate him by declaring to the 
Newspapermen: 

“There has been a growing feeling throughout the 
Country that price increases would be about the worst 
thing that could happen. To my mind, lack of pro- 
“uction is the worst thing.” 

Unless Big Business is hard of hearing. or cannot 
eae English, they are herewith advised by Civilian 

roduction Administrator Small that the way to force 
price increases out of Truman and OPA Adminis- 
rator Bowles is to continue the production strike 
on which they have been embarked ever since the 
ar ended, 

As is readily apparent to anyone who has tried to 
Duy clothing, stockings, butter, soaps, paper towels 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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The Hatch-Burton-Ball Bill 


A Debate Between DONALD R. RICHBERG and LOUIS WALDMAN 


Johannes Steel, Fellow-Traveler on the Air 
NORBERT MUHLEN 
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Java Must Be Free!...................oSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
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An Editorial— 


COM a eee 


Not Merely a Clash of Imperialisms 


Bevin vs. Vishinsky ° 
RNEST BEVIN’S statements before the UNO 


Security Council this week were a current of 

fresh air in the stuffy and sultry atmosphere 
of postwar international relations. His courage al- 
tracted the eyes and the hearts of the world to this 
rising leader of the British people. Obviously he 
told the blunt truth when he denounced aggression 
against the small nations of the Middle East and 
exposed the motives behind Vishinsky’s wild charges 
about the state of affairs in Greece. Whatever the 
outcome of the diplomatic maneuvering in London 
may be. Bevin has the sympathy of all independent 
nations on both of the matters at issue. Even 
Vishinsky’s scared and timid man Friday, the Polish 
Minister Modrzeyevski, admitted that the British 
forces in Greece “are not a danger to peace.” 

What could not be openly stated, however, was 
that today the maintenance of peace in the Balkans 
depends on the support of Greece from the outside. 
Every member of UNO knows that across the frontier 
of Greece a huge Yugoslav-Bulgarian-Soviet army 
lies waiting for the signal to rush to the assistance 
of their Greek Quislings, the EAM fifth column. As 
long as the tiny British contingent stands on guard, 
such a drive would mean war against a great power. 
For such an adventure the boss in the Kremlin is not 
yet ready. But he is ready for campaigns against 
small and weak nations, such as Iran or Turkey or 
Greece. Far from being a danger to peace, the British 
force is its only guarantee. 


* * ca 


« 

A CLASH of two imperialisms,” says many an 
American editorial writer in characterizing this con- 
flict. And the writers, as.well as the readers, view 
the situation with a sense of moral superiority. We, 
they say to themselves, are different from these 
publicans and sinners, these war-mongers. We stand 
on a higher level. From our superior position, such 
Americans naturally think, it is our high privilege 
to arbitrate between the combatants. 

All of the assumptions which underlie this position 
are false or hypocritical. Of course, the British and 
Soviet governments have their divergent interests. 
There is no nation which would send expeditionary 
forces across oceans or deserts to promote political 
policies from motives of pure altruism. This may 
be bad, but it is a fact. 

Everything depends on what kind of interests are 


involved. According to the Soviet interpretation, 
Russia's interests demand aggression, conquest, sub- 
jugation of small nations, extension of her dictatorial 
rule to all her neighbors and to the neighbors’ neigh- 
bors. In the conception of the Attlee-Bevin Labor 
Government, Britain’s interests demand the existence 
in Europe and Asia of independent nations. Acqui- 
sition of new territory is no part of their policy. 
It follows that British interests require a halt to the 
Soviet drive toward expansion. Today Soviet policy 
is on the offensive. British policy is on the defensive. 
The two “imperialisms” are at entirely different 
stages of development, involve such widely divergent 
implications for the populations involved, that to 
equate them. to say that we have here merely “two 
imperialisms in conflict” is to rob the ‘situation of 
its deepest meaning. It is important that Americans 
see through such easy phrases and discern what is 
really at stake. 
* ~ * 


Awericans must recognize the fact that our dele- 
gation has been playing a far from heroic part in 
London. It is the British, not the Russians and not 
the Americans, who have assumed the moral leader- 
ship of the nations. This is a sad truth, but it is the 
truth. Thus far the American delegation has proved 
itself unwilling or unable to mark out a clear, 
dynamic, and liberal policy and assume leadership. 
This has caused deep disappointment among the dele- 
gates of many of the smaller nations. 

In his first, spontaneous reaction, Edward Stettinius, 
the head of the delegation, supported the British 
Secretary and was prepared to give him a “clean 
bill.” But then petty influences started to work, 
Lobby combinations were formed. And then, last but 
not least. instructions came from Washington. In 
terest shifted from Iran and Greece to preoccupatios 
with a possible insult to “our great ally.” The main 
task now became the finding of a formula acceptable 
to Moscow, even if it goes against our own convie 
tions. Face-saving is not limited to the Far East 
Fven at the expense of our. oldest and closest ally, 
“unity must be preserved.” 

But this kind of immoral, dishonest unity is not 
worth saving. For genuine international unity, as for 
marriage, cooperation, compromise, harmony aré 
required. Moscow acts unilaterally, independently, 
contrary to her obligations as a member of UNO. The 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The American Foreign Legion 


OVIET RUSSIA and her satellites, Poland and Yugoslavia, are protesting against 
S Anglo-American aid to displaced persons who refuse to be repatriated to those 


countries. 


They object particularly to the recruitment of Poles and Yugoslavs 


for auxiliary service to the American Army of occupation in Germany, and the con- 


tinued support of the Poles under General 
munists say these Poles and Yugoslavs are 


According to Raymond Daniel} of 


batallions with American aid and encouragement. 


Army are used largely as 


home. Too rapid redeployment has made 


about 15,000 men, Army spokesmen said. 


Anders in Italy by 


guards to replace 


3ritain. The Com- 


“Fascists and anti-Semites.” 
the 


Yugoslavs, whose numbers are increased daily 


NY Times, these displaced Poles and 


by refugees, are organized into military 
Displaced persons serving the US 
American soldiers who have been sent 


necessary this use of auxiliary forces of 
Daniell comments that most of them “are 


as anti-Semitic and anti-Russian as any Nazi.” 


Where he got this information he does 
» anti-Semitic. Most of them are former 


Communist; some or perhaps many may 


slave laborers and prisoners of war of the 


not disclose. Certainly they are anti- 


Nazis, but a few of them fought for the 


Nazis, and a lot of them have escaped from totalitarian terror in Poland and Yugo- 


slavia. Daniell also intimates that some 
of them have engaged in black-market 
speculation. In view of his unsupported 
charges, an investigation is in order, 
though the US Army says they have 
been carefully screened. My opinion is 
that Raymond Daniell has been deceived 
by Communists and fellow-travelers, ac- 
cepting their propaganda as fact. There 
can be no doubt that these displaced 
persons are bitter, demoralized, disillu- 
sioned, anti-Communist; probably a num- 
ber of them are conservatives, reac- 
tionaries, and even anti-Semites. But 
that does not justify sending them home 
to death or slave labor. 

Those in the Yugoslav batallions,‘ac- 
cording to Daniell’s report, are prisoners 
of war who fought against Nazi Ger- 
Mikhailovitch. The 
fact that they are against Tito and for 


many under Gen. 


King Peter seems damning to Daniell. He 
also seems to think it atrocious that they 
get American rations, and are allowed 
to print propaganda against Tito’s dic 


tatorship. What he would do with these 


stateless displaced persons, the Times 
reporter saith not. 

Daniell ascribes the employment as 
mercenaries (the rebirth of the old insti- 
tution of mercenary armies is a peculiar 
phenomenon of our era) to naiveté on 


the part of American authorities. Per- 
haps Daniell is the one who is naive, and 
heartless. If I were an American general] 
in Germany, I would not condemn even 
the monarchists and anti-Semites among 
these miserable DP’s to slavery or death 
go home. But that, 
of course, is sheer bourgeois senti- 


by forcing them to 
mentality—if not Fascism. 


THE BITTER FRUIT OF YALTA.— 
The stormy attack upon Gen. Anders 
and all other Poles who refuse to be 
repatriated was the reply of Stalin to 
the complaints made by Bevin and 
Byrnes that political murders of op- 
ponents of the puppet regime within 
Poland are increasing. 

Herbert L. Matthews reports that the 
Polish Army under Gen. Anders is “a 
genuine curse to Italy,” terrifying the 
Italians, interfering in local politics on 
the side of reaction, and requisitioning 
supplies. Italy demands that Britain do 
something about it. “These Poles fought 
magnificently for the Allies and deserve 
a great deal of consideration.” Matthews 
points out that they learned to hate the 
Communists while prisoners in Russia, 
and this hatred is increased by Russian 
eccupation of Poland. 

Britain has asked the Polish regime 
for proof of the charge that Anders has 
organized political murders in Poland; 
ef course Warsaw can furnish no evi- 
dence. “Some observers say that Warsaw 
prefers the grievance to the remedy... 
that the Polish Government would rather 
not get back these soldiers” who hate 
Communism and Russia. 

Obviously the only just solution 
would be to take such drastic action as 
would create a free Poland te which 
these Poles would gladly return. The 
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“first step in that direction is a free 


and unfettered election as promised 
in the Yalta formula. 

‘Britain is in a quandary, and this 
problem is only one of many flowing 
logieally from a bad peace—from the 
conferences at Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, and Moscow, at which Britain 
and the United States capitulated to 
Stalin’s demands and okayed his faits 
accomplis. No problems were solved, 
and new ones were created. 

Los 

RADKIEWICZ’ ANSWER to accusa- 
tions by Bevin and Byrnes that the 
Polish secret police have murdered anti- 
Soviet Poles, was a new drive m which 
75,000 to 100,000 opponents of the puppet 
regime have been swept into jails and 
concentration camps, the AP reports 
(Feb. 2) from Warsaw. Some who have 
been released stated they were beaten 
in an effort to extract confessions. These 
included an American Army Sergeant, 
Louis Nagy,* who was held for five 
months before intervention by American 
officials succeeded in getting him out. 
He was half starved, beaten, and grilled. 


UNO SITE.— The UNO commission 
decided upon 45 square miles in New 
York and Connecticut as first choice for 
the location of the future home of the 
“world government.” Westchester County 
residents strenuously object to becoming 
displaced persons. A man’s home is his 
castle, it seems, unless it is wanted to 
house UNO delegates. But Westchester 
people ought to realize that this is the 
era of forced migration; 
people in Europe, including 15,000,000 
Germans, Austrians, 
are being moved from their ancestral 
homes—why not a few Americans, just 
to give us a slight taste of what it’s 
like? Clare Booth Luce shows the right 
spirit—anything for good old UNO. 

The UNO, like the League of Nations, 
was fathered by the USA. We cannot 
abandon it as we did the first deformed 
child, even if it appears to be deficient 
and a border-line case, especially since 
it will be housed here. 

* * * 

SECRETARY ICKES testified before 
a Senate committee that Edwin W. 
Pauley, nominated for Under-Secretary 
of the Navy, is unfit for that job. Pauley 
tried to lobby in behalf of oil interests. 
He made Ickes “the rawest proposition 
that has ever been made to me.” Pauley 
dangled a gift of $300,000 from oil 
companies before the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Ickes said, if the Ad- 
ministration would not file suit to gain 
possession of the offshore tideland of 
California. 


millions of 


Hungarians, and 


« * ™ 

RUMANIA GOT RECOGNITION, 
though Washington and London failed to 
get fulfillment of the Yalta promises of 
democracy ir that Communist-dominated 
nation. All that Stalin conceded was 
“broadening” the regime by adding two 
representatives of the opposition, who 
will have no authority. Hatieganu, op- 
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Secretary Ickes 


position leader of the Peasant Party now 
in the Cabinet, demands elections before 
May 1 under Allied supervision; this will 
be the next test. Bulgaria remains un- 
recognized because the opposition re- 
fused to enter the Cabinet under the con- 
ditions imposed by Vishinsky. 

KING MICHAEL is an obstacle to the 
Sovietization of Rumania, and hence the 
Communists are trying to get King Carol 
back, according to C. L. Sulzberger of 
the NY Times (Feb. 6). The British have 
refused him transportation. “French 
Communists are putting pressure on the 
Paris Government to help Carol.” (It 
was reported in The New Leader long 
ago that while Carol was in Mexico the 
Communists nfade a deal with him.) . 
Sulzberger also revealed that Churchill 
and Stalin made a secret agreement in 
the Spring of 1944 defining their spheres 
with Stalin agreeing not to 
interfere in Greek affairs. He makes a 
masterpiece of understatement: ‘The 
Enver Hoxha Government (of Albania) 
has shown a tendency to tie itself to 
Belgrade and Moscow... .” 

~ & os 

PEACE AND UNITY IN CHINA?— 
The Kuomintang agreed to yield its 18- 
year monopoly of power and set up a 
democratic coalition government to rule 
until the new Constitution is approved 
in May by the National Assembly and 
elections are held. Chiang Kai-shek 
immediate freedom for all 
parties. The Kuomintang, the Demo- 
cratic League, the Youth Party, and the 
Communists all agreed to carry out the 
unanimous decisions made. The Army is 
to be nationalized and reduced. Agrarian 
reforms are promised. The State will 
nationalize only monopolistic industries. 
Censorship is to be abolished. But the 
main dispute, that over regional au- 
tonomy for the Communist-controlled 
areas, remains unsettled. 

Gen. Marshall seems to have succeeded 
in his mission. But such agreements 
have been made—and broken—several 
times in the long civil war in China since 
1927. It might be well to remember the 
pledges given by the naseapconyes at a 
previous love-feast, on Sept. 22, 1937: 

“(1) Dr. Sun’s Three Principles of 
the People serve the needs of present- 
day China and the Chinese Communist 

Party is prepared to strive for their 

complete fulfillment. 

“(2) They will abandon all violent 
action and policy aimed at overthrow- 
ing the Government, the movement for 
the propagation of Communism in 
China, and the policy of violent con- 
fiscation of landowners’ holdings. 

“(3) They will abolish the existing 
Chinese Soviet Government in the 
Northwest and work toward a united 
democratic government for the whole 
country. 

“(4) They will abolish the name 
and status of the Red Army and 
permit its incorporation to the national 
revolutionary army under the National 
Military Council of the National Gov- 
ernment.” 


in Europe, 


pledged 


The Chinese Communists are too weak 
militarily to carry on the civil war, and 


the Chinese people are weary of pvlitig 


feuds. The USA is trying to force th 


Communists to behave and the K nom 
tang to reform. Under these c..:™ 
stances, they had to reach the presen 
agreement, But will the Communiss 
keep their promises? 

* * * 

HIS MASTER’S VOICE.—Ai a recey 
UNO session the Polish delegate, Rzy. 
mowski, raised his hand to vote yes 
a certain motion; suddenly he notice 
that Gromyko, Russian delegate, had pn 
raised his hand. In great embarassmen, 
the “independent” Pole lowered his fig 
according to the Paris-Matin. 
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Admiral Darian 


THE DARLAN DEAL, engineerd 
by Roosevelt and Eisenhower, was e& 
plained by Winston Churchill in a seere 
speech to the House of Commons in 194}, 
published in Life last week. Churehillj 
said that American leaders “think mort 


. F arged 
of the lives of their own soldiers tha ople o 
they do about the past records of Frenchy. \4 


political figures.” He added that th 
appeasement of the Vichy regime by the 
USA had “conduced to our general at 
vantage.” Americans at Vichy and North 
Africa gave Britain information ani 
prevented France from becoming iMfre 
Ally of Germany, and made it possib opians 
to organize a conspiracy of French of > but t 
ficers to come over to our side when th pught 
invasion took place. The Darlan deal 
Churchill declared, was not a treaty bu 
merely an arrangement to facilitate th 
safe landing of American troops. 

It was a temporary expedient such # 
any responsible general (including Reg 
Army generals) would make when nece* 
sary to save lives and time. It is not 
obvious that Roosevelt and Eisenhowt 
intended to use Darlan—and discard bim 
when he was no longer necessary. Darla! 
himself confirmed this when he wrote # 
Gen. Mark Clark: “I am only a lemo 
which the Americans will drop whet 
they have squeezed it dry.” 
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FAIT ACCOMPLI. — Repeating the! 
accustomed tactics, used recently in seit 
ing oil fields belonging to American aM 
British firms, as well as in strippi 
factories of machinery in Austh 
Poland, ete., as “reparations,” the Rus 
sians took possession of a Danube sil 
firm on Feb. 2. The Soviets advance thel! 
usual claim that the steamship compa! 
was a German asset,. which Britain 
the USA dispute. Another fait accompli 
the Communist conception of colla 
ration. 

* « + 


GREEK TERROR.—There is plenty 
crime, from murder to theft, in chao 
Greece today—as there is throug? 
most of Europe—but according to Brits 
Intelligence and the Greek Governm® 
much more terror is perpetrated by " 
Communist EAM than by the roy® 
Xitos and other right-wing suet : 
bands. The Greek Government adil 
(Continued on Page Fourteer’ 
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Oliver Carlson 




















Oliver Carlson, a prominent journalist and economist, is the author 
Sf a number of books, among them Modern World Politics, A Mirror 
or Californians, Hearst: Lord of San Simeon. He is the regular West 
‘oast correspondent of The New Leader. 
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ALIFORNIA politics—like Cali- 
fornia weather—is all too fre- 
quently “unusual as usual.” The 
b46 season seems to be running tr: to 
m. 

Here is what our voters are up against. 
First of all we have a governor—Earl 


arren—who will be up for re-election. 


arren, though long identified with the 
dguard Republican leadership of the 
até—and elected Attorney General for 
e state in 1938 as a Republican—offered 
nself to the voters as a “non-partisan” 
ndidate when he ran for Governor in 
42, To be sure, he had the official en- 
rsement and support of the whole Re- 
blican machine, but he refused to 
eak up for other Republicans running 
lesser offices. In his campaign he 
mounced the “narrow, partisan, bureau- 
atic administration” of Democratic 
bvernor Culbert Olson. A governor, 
arged Warren, must represent ali the 
ple of the state, and that was pre- 
ely what he intended to do. 
The Olson administration was torn by 
ernal dissension from the day it took 


< 
ice. Communists and fellow-travelers 
re everywhere. The old-time demo- 
atic bosses fought hard to get their 
pre of jobs. Pensioneers, 
opians, and a host of other well-mean- 
p but befuddled groups and individuals 
ught pressure to bear to put over 
bir own sure-cure programs. Olson 


Epicites, 
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himself, a splendid character with a 
quasi-socialist philosophy, lacked ad- 
ministrative leadership. He just couldn’t 
pull his team together. Everything 
bogged down. His legislative program 
(which was basically sound) was cut to 
pieces and rejected. Within his own 
inner circle, some of the men whom he 
had helped to power and responsibility 
sabotaged him and did everything possi- 
ble to destroy him. One of these was 
Robert Kenney of Los Angeles, a muni- 
cipal judge who had jumped on Upton 
Sinclair’s EPIC bandwagon. Kenney was 
young, energetic, jovial and a good 
mixer. Soon he was being groomed by 
Olson to take his place as State Senator 
from Los Angeles, when Olson made the 
try for the governorship. Both won 
hands down in 1938. 

At. that time Earl Warren was run- 
ning for Attorney General on the Repub- 
lican ticket. Kenney, to the consterna- 
tion of all loyal Democrats, refused to 
support his own party’s candidate for 
that position, but instead backed Warren. 
Warren was elected. So Bob Kenney 
had a good friend and supporter in the 
tepublican camp while at the same time 
taking leadership in the State Senate by 
virtue of representing the most populous 
county in the State. 

Kenney had, in the meantime, also 
spoken for and assisted various Commu- 
nist front organizations. For the time 
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W~ AVERAGE: DISTANCE 
238,857. MILES 
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MOON’S DIAMETER: 
2159 MILES. 


SPEED OF LIGHT: 
186,000 MILES 
PER SECOND. 


IONOSPHERE COVERS 
EARTH, STARTING 
38 MILES UP. 


THICKNESS OF 
tONOSPHERE: 
250 MILES, APPROX. 


THICKNESS OF 
STRATOSPHERE: 
7 MILES APPROX. 


y Signal Corps "Bounced" Back From the 
Moon Through Interplanetary Space 


being he seemed to be persona grata in 
all camps. I asked him, back in 1939 
or 40, how he managed to ride in so 
many directions at one time. Party 
labels, said Kenney, don’t mean a thing 
in California. If you’re out to get ahead, 
play ball with all the suckers from time 
to time—each will think you are really 
in his camp and support you. 

Olson had been governor less than two 
years when: Bob Kenney, spearheading 
the many oppositions to the governor, 
threatened a recall movement, with him- 
self as the new candidate for governor, 
The recall never materialized, but it 
built Kenney. When the 1942 elections 
came along, harmony talks prevailed 
within the Democratic Party. Kenney— 
who still talked of running against Olson 
—let himself be bought off with the 
nomination for Attorney-General. His 
old friend Warren was stepping out of 
that office to try for the Governorship. 

There is no proof that a “deal” had 
been worked out by Warren and Kenney, 
but circumstantial evidence points in 
that direction. Kenney did nothing to 
help Olson in his campaign for re-elec- 
tion. On the other hand Warren did 
nothing to promote the Republican 
candidate for Attorney-General. 

When the ballots had been counted, 
Bob Kenney was the only Democrat to 
win an important state office. He was 
now the big shot—and lost no time in 
dumping Olson and his followers. 


% oa cg 


Wren Henry Wallace—-who was very 
popular with California Democrats— 
came out here in 1943 Bob Kenney 
hugged the spot-light at the big meetings 
to introduce the Vice-President. But, in 
1944, after the California delegation to 
the Democratic Convention had voted 
overwhelmingly to support Wallace for 
Vice-President a second time, it was Bob 
Kenney who, working with Hannigan 
and Ed Pauley, caucused and maneuvered 
till they split the delegation. This action 
as much as any defeated Wallace and 
put Truman in the lead. 

Kenney was still gaining stature by 
playing all ends against the middle. 
Harry Bridges, Slim Connelly, and the 
whole kit and caboddle of Communist 
fellow-travelers have become more and 
more intimate with Bob. A wellknown 
Los Angeles attorney told me not long 
ago that advance tips on rulings by the 
Attorney-General’s office always seemed 
to reach the Communist attorneys in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. He felt 
this was being done with the consent of 
Kenney. 

We now face another gubernatorial 
contest. And Kenney has a smooth work- 
ing political machine. He has—with all 
due modesty—announced again and again 
that he didn’: want the nomination—but 
he has never said he wouldn’t take it. 
U.S. Senator Sheridan Downey has been 
considered a serious contender for the 
job. In fact Kenney let him know that 
he would support him if he would run. 
Downey came back to California in De- 
cember to look over the ground; but 
everywhere he went Kenney’s men 
shouted him down and called for Kenney. 
Meanwhile the public was treated to a 
series of. acts with “You run, my dear 
Downey!” “After you, my dear Kenney!” 

Our senior Senator isn’t too quick a 
thinker, but by the end of a month he 
could see how well the skids had been 
greased for him, so he bowed out, saying 
he would support any good Democrat 
who is liberal and honest. When re- 
porters pinned him down as to whether 
that phrase would eliminate Kenney, he 
half-heartedly said he thought Bob would 
pass the qualification. 

Now it is pretty well-known that 
Kenney, while wanting to hog the nomi- 
nation for himself, has also been worried 
about two factors. First, what about his 
deal with Warren? Second, can he beat 
Warren, even as Warren beat Olson? 

If the answer to the second question 
is yes, then Bob isn’t going to worry at 
all about the first. But if it’s the other 
way around, the case merits careful con 
sideration. 

True, California has a preponderant 
Democratic registration—but it had that 





same preponderance when Warren de- 
feated Olson. 

True, the official Democratic ma- 
chinery is in the hands of Kenney and 
his friends—but the Democratic voters 
do not always follow machine leadership. 
Furthermore, a large and vocal group 
of Democrats are now bitterly opposed 
to Kenney. 

True, the Bridges-Connelly-Commu- 
nist team in and out of the CIO are 
boosting Kenney (The People’s World, 
CP organ here, is in raptures over him) 
but many powerful groups in the CIO 
are against him. Furthermore, the State 
AFL Council (and the AFL membership 
in California outnumbers that of the 
CIO by four to one) has just endorsed 
Governor Warren’s program, They claim 
his record had been good by and large— 
and I think we must all agree on that 
point. 

So Bob Kenney, as matters stand to- 
day, has a bear by the tail. He has got 
what he wanted—an open field for the 
Democratic Nomination for Governor, 
But, having got it, he cannot now very 
well turn it down. 

Hs 
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Gov. Earl Warren 
Should he win as Governor, Bob 
Kenney will be a potent national figure 
by 1948; and there are those who say he 
dreams of Washington, D. C. 

On the other hand, should he go down 
to defeat, his political career may well 
have ended, for then all those, on left 
or right, who have supported him and 
fawned on him, will see no further value 
in such an association. For many of 
them, like Kenney himself, have shifting 
loyalties and elastic principles. 

Meanwhile, Earl Warren says nothing, 
He, too, is waiting for the verdict of the 
people. 





TOWARD COMMUNIST MONISM? 


@ “The fact that the Soviet Union 
is rapidly absorbing a number of 
small states, which ought to be a 
matter of general satisfaction—for it 
is a step in the right direction, :. e., 
political monism—is instead a subject 
of scandal and reproach. A _ world! 
state can only come piecemeal. It 
will never be the result of a fiat... 
500 years is the [estimated] interval 
that probably separates us from a 
single social system for the entire 
planet. This computation is based, 1 
suppose, on a consideration of the | 
backwardness of most communities. | 
Or it may be rough guess as to how | 
|long it will take for all small sov- | 
ereignities to be absorbed by the | 
| process of war and revolution into | 
| one great sovereignty—as we see to- | 
,day Estonia, Latvia, and doubtless | 
| quite a few other states becoming a| 
| new group of satellites in the Euro- | 
| pean and Asiatic state-system known | 
as the USSR. Great Britain will prob- 
ably lose dependencies to that aggre- 
| gation of power. At least half of | 
China, with Manchuria, Korea, Mon- | 
| golia, should come under the same | 
, control in the immediate future. So| 
great a body as that will represent | 
must continually attract more satel-| 
lites.” 
'—From “The Cosmic Uniform of 
| Peace,” by Wyndham Lewis, in the 








| Sewanee Review, Oct.-Dec. issue. 














The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. 





War's Unhappy Harvest 


AST week’s story about crippled sol- 
L diers touched a tender spot in 
more than one conscience. From 
Atlantic City, for example, came a grue- 
gome note about commercial heartless- 
ness. Hotel men are supposed to be a 
hearty and humanitarian lot. Bonifaces, 
they call themselves in their more festive 
snoods. But my correspondent tells me 
that the good American patriots who run 
the places of enter- 
tainment along the 
boardwalk are con- 
ducting a campaign 
to rid their amuse- 
ment center of the 
boys who have sac- 
rificed arms and legs 
for their country. 





I can understand 
That is, 
I can see that men 
on crutches strike a 
sour note in the 


this thing. 





gaiety of a place 
that was built to 


Bohn 


make people forget. It may be that their 
presence cuts down trade. If a_ hotel 
manager is nothing more than an ani- 
mated cash-register, he will just nat- 
urally want to get rid of them. Business 
is—after all—business. The host who 
does his best to appear a nice fellow 
to his guests does not want them re- 
minded at every turn that war is a 
horrible business and that this nation 
and the world are still in a bloody mess. 
So he wants these boys with the empty 
sleeves and the wistful eyes sent off to 
some isolated hospital where they will 
be out of sight and hence out of mind. 
Perfectly natural. He may consider him- 
self a great patriot. He may have stacks 
of war bonds piled away in a safety- 
deposit box. But keep those crutches 
out of sight. 

I recall one remark that I heard more 
than once from the lips of the boys 
themselves. They said they like Atlantic 
City for a special reason. It is a place 
that is easy for them to get round in. 
You can see that for yourself. One chap 
in a wheelchair said to me: “Here I can 
go where I like by myself. I can roll 
right into a restaurant or a bar-room 
under my own steam. There aren’t any 
steps.” It is not much, but to that boy 
it means a lot. It is one little way in 
which we can make his life more con- 
venient. I thought of this boy when I 
read about what the hotel managers are 
trying to do. He is the one who lost 
Then I 
After- 


Patriotism is one 


his arm in the Belgian Bulge 
got mad. It got under my skin. 
ward | cooled down. 
thing, profits are something quite differ- 


ent. That’s the way things are. 


Peace Hath Its Wounds 
Tue War 


erans Administration are making a com- 
mendable effort to fit the wounded vet- 


Department and the Vet- 


erans for a place in life. From psychol- 
ogists and nurses I have heard a good 
deal of what is going on in the hos- 
pitals. And my Atlantic City 

told me their side of the story. 


friends 
They 
seemed plaintively eager to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity. No matter 
how much they are incapacitated, each 
of them is looking forward eagerly to 
When one 
sf them told me that he expected to go 
back to General Electric you would have 


taking some sort of a job. 


thought he was talking about going back 
to heaven. To him a job is not just a job. 

Ever since the war gave us full em- 
ployment 1 have been thinking about 
another angle of this problem. It is 
amazing how many cripples there are. 
When the labor market got tight, they 
began to appear in public. You could see 
them everywhere working like good fel- 
Jows and happy as could be to have the 
chance. Sometimes their duties would 
take them into our office here at The 
New Leader and we would have a chance 
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to talk with them. There would be men 
minus a lég or an arm, blind men, men 
defective in all sorts of ways. But all 
alike in being happy to have jobs. 

Then, a couple of weeks ago, came 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, formerly Chief of 
the Convalescent Services of the Office 
of the Air Surgeon, and told us in the 
Times Sunday Magazine that during the 
first four years of the war there were 
only 17,000 amputations in the Army 
but that during this same period there 
were 120,000 major amputations in our 
civilian population. It is a fact which 
brings you to attention with a start. In 
1940 there were in this country 6,500,000 
disabled males between the ages of 15 
and 64, men who, as Dr. Rusk remarks, 
would be normally income-producing. It 
is calculated, then, that we have now as 
a result of cumulative casualties of war 
and peace 8,000,000 men of working-age 
who “are disabled to the extent requir- 
ing physical or vocational rehabilitation 
or special placement aids if they are to 
be successfully employed.” 

We have a national Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and in a small way it is 
In 1944 about 44,000 
persons were treated under the auspices 
of this agency. Before treatment this 
group of persons earned about $6,000,- 
000 a year. After treatment they earned 
about $78,000,000. 

That sounds fine. But think of the 
millions for whom nothing was done. 
There are more than 8,000,000 cripples; 
fewer than 50,000 were helped. Most of 
the men suffering from war disabilities 
will be assisted. For the great majority 
of those who suffered their wounds in 
peace nothing is being done. This is 
the time to discuss this matter. Our 
consciences have been softened up—at 
least they should have been. It is the 
time to face up to the whole business 
of the men and women who are physi- 
cally handicapped. 


al aa - 


A Job Is More Than a Job 


doing a good job. 


You can look at this problem in many 
ways. These crippled persons constitute 
one-seventh or one-eighth of our entire 
labor force. If things are allowed to go 
on as they used to go, most of them will 
lose their places and we shall lose the 
products which they might give us. Some- 
how we shall have to maintain them in 
idleness. 

The reports of industrial managers 
who employed such men during the war 
are all in their favor. Among the handi- 
capped the accident rate was lower than 
the average. The labor turnover was 
less. One Chicago manufacturer reports, 
even, that production per man-hour was 
If these reports are even half 
true, the continuous employment of these 
men and women would add greatly to 
our national income. 

sut unless something is done about it, 
these men will lose their jobs. Many 
have already lost them. Gradually they 
are disappearing. Where they go, I can- 
not tell. But how they feel about being 
turned off I can well imagine. 

We are here dealing with something 
more than earning-power or wealth pro- 
We are dealing with one of 
things that makes and unmakes men. 
And if democracy is ever to be more 
than a word, we must solve this prob- 


greater. 


duction. 


lem. A man without a job isn’t even 
Pensions are fine. Unem- 
ployment insurance is a help. But only 
a regular job with a pay envelope at- 


half a man. 


tached gives a man assurance of his 
ability to compete in the world. With- 
out that he is beaten down by his in- 
feriority complex. He is less than a 
man. 

The more men like this we have about, 
the less reality is there in our assertions 
of democracy. If this way of life means 
anything it must mean that everyone 
shall have something like an even break 
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Look Out, Soldier! 





It May Be a Booby Trap! 


Courtesy of Milwaukee Journal. 








to live and work and take his place in 
the world. The FEPC is designed to give 
an equal chance to those of different 
races, religions, nationalities. It will 


take a lot more than a law to provik® 
even opportunities for the 8,000,000 whi 
But unleshe 
we are all hypocrites, it must be doneiy 


are physically handicapped. 











An Editorial— 


Postmaster Must Stop 


ly their judgment handed down on 
Monday, February 4, the eight judges of 
the Supreme Court did more than assure 
our citizens the right to look at the 
distorted and sparsely draped anatomy 
of the Varga girls. It said plainly that 
it is the business of the Post Office 
Department to transport the mail—not 
to judge it or censor it. 

The point is an important one. The 
paragraph of the postal law in which 
former Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker thought he found authority to 
deprive Esquire of the second-class mail- 
ing privilege is found in the section 
providing for second-class matter. Jour- 
nals’ which provide “information of a 
public character, or devoted to litera- 
ture, the sciences, arts, or some special 


Snooping 


industry” are given an especially low} 


rate. If the Postmaster had the right 


to decide which publications come up tf 
this standard, he would have the powaly 


to determine which magazines shall 
published. 
In his opinion, Justice William 0, 


Douglas gave the widest possible scopi 


to the decision. Without the free ani 


uncensored use of the mails there is mip 
such thing as freedom of the press. Th 


two things go together. If today th 
Postmaster may reject the Varga girls 
because they wear too few clothes, te 
morrow he may reject some editor’ 
political opinions because they have to 


few points of agreement with his owngy 
And that sort of thing, says the Suprema 


Court, is intolerable. 
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VICTORS AND VANQUISHED 


@ Anne O’Hare McCormick, comment- 
ing on the forced migration of 15,000,000 
Germans, Hungarians, and Austrians, 
writes: 

“It was agreed at Potsdam that the 
forced migration should be carried out 
‘in a humane and orderly manner.’ 
Actually, as every one knows who has 
seen the awful sights at the reception 
centers in Berlin and Munich, the 


exodus takes place under nightmarish 
conditions, without any international 
supervision or any pretense of humane 
treatment. We share responsibility fot 
horrors only comparable to Nazi cruel 
ties. It is no justification to say that 
the outcast Germans are suffering the 
fate Germans meted out to others; the 
victors [have lost the war if they 
commit or permit the crimes for 
which they fought and vanquished the 
enemy.” — 





support. 


to their support. 


popular will. 





The pig-headed reactionaries may succeed for the moment. 
will lose. Tremendous popular forces are lining up behind the bill. The Council 
for a Permanent FEPC is conducting a campaign for it which constantly gains | 
In New York this effort will culminate in mass-meeting to be held in 
Madison square Garden on February 28. Mayor O’Dwyer has helped by naming 
that day as a general FEPC Day for the people of the city. The Council, which 
has its headquarters at 242 East 14th St., asks the citizens generally to comé 
By joining this group, each resident of New York will be cast- 
ing a vote and doing his part to make democracy work. And the demonstration 
at Madison Square Garden should be turned into a great demonstration of the 


February 28 will be FEPC Day 


Tue House of Representatives has passed the bill to establish a permanent 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
want to vote for it and send it on to the President. They are prevented by 8 
small number of bourbons from the South, The ojg rule permitting unlimited 
debate in the upper house enables them to defeat the will by the majority. It 
takes a two-thirds vote to put a stop to this sort of obstructionism, and the sup- 
porters of the bill cannot muster that much of a majority. 
process is stymied by a little bunch of wilfull men. 


A majority of the Senators 


So the democratic 


In the end they 
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Fellow-Travel by Air: Johannes Steel 


By Norbert Muhlen 


Post announced under an eight- 
column bannerline: “Hohenzollern 
to Succeed Hitler—Inside 
Schacht’s Ex-Aide.” 
“Hitler’s rule has come to an end,” the 
story began. “While ostensibly _ still 
Chancellor of the Reich, he rules no 
longer. All power has been taken away 
from him, or, to be more precise, it has 
slipped from his hands. This fact will 
become obvious during the next fort- 


’ 


0: June 25, 1984, the New York 


Story by 


night... .’ 

It did not become obvious for eleven 
years. , 

The sensational “inside story” was 
written by Johannes Steel, “one of the 
foremost authorities on German affairs,” 
according to the Post’s biographical in- 
troduction. Steel, the introduction con- 
tinued, “was for several years adviser 
abroad for the German Ministry of 
Economics. He served as a member of 
the Prussian Diet. Later he became 
private secretary to the President of the 
Reichsbank, Hjalmar Schacht. He was 
arrested and sent to a concentration 
camp on the day Adolf Hitler was ap- 
pointed Chancellor. He escaped, made 
his way to England, thence to America.” 

Of this biographical sketch, the last 
eight words were not fictitious. With this 
article, of which he boasted in 1957 to 
have it “forecast with fair accuracy the 
events which were to take place,” Jo- 
hannes Steel made his debut on the 
American of by-lined 


scene political 


analysis 


The Steel Myth 


Tue American radio public at large 
does not seem especially fond of the 
peculiar mixture of Soviet worship, Ger- 
man baiting, cryptogenic 
and generally bad disposition which Steel 
offers 
ranked by 


information 
for an everyday fare. Being out- 
Gabriel Heatter, Lowell 
Thomas, Hans von Kaltenborn, Fulton 
Lewis Jr., Raymond Swing and a couple 
of other commentators who offer their 
canned opinions to the radio audience, 
Steel is heard by 2.5 to 3 percent of 
Greater New York’s radio homes, or 
by about 10 percent of the people who 
actually have their radios turned on at 
the time he goes on the air. 

His newscasts are 
s00thing, 


lacking in the 
medicated pleasantness with 
which almost all the other commentators’ 
voices flavor their special brands of 
opinion. In a breathless cawing, scratch- 
ing staccato, an outlandish accent and a 
stilted and not quite genuine English, 
Steel’s news commentaries are invariably 
delivered on a note of spite. 

Nevertheless, it was just these latter 
impediments which contributed most to 
Steel’s special success. There are lis- 
teners who expect real inside infor- 
mation, expert judgment and famifarity 
With foreign affairs from a man who 
has himself an unusual, foreign, mys- 
terious background in his voice as well 
as in his past. 

Johannes Steel has written an auto- 
biography, Escape to the Present, pub- 
lished in 1937 for the general American 
public, Neither his real name nor the 
year or the place of his birth is given 
in the book, which is therefore of little 
help to the historian, unless for material 
to prove that its author shows definitely 
mythomanic symptoms. 

For instance, in his autobiography and 
elsewhere, Johannes Steel claims that he 
Served as a Social Democratic member 
of the Prussian Diet. Johannes Stahl, as 
he was called before he left Germany 
and translated his name into English, 


FEBRUARY 9, 1946 


was never elected nor did he serve as a 
Social Democratic member of the Prus- 
sian or any other Diet. 

Leaders of the Social Democratic party 
of Germany have declared that they had 
never heard of him. The official direc- 
tories of the Prussian Diet, the Prussian 
State Manuals, and the German Who’s 
Who do not list Johannes Stahl in any 
capacity. The author may have been 
anticipating such a revelation when he 
cracked at his “fellow-refugees” in his 
autobiography: “As for myself, I was 
declared to be a crank and a faker.” 

Historians have worked for a century 
to find out what is faked in Casanova’s 
memoirs, and they haven’t finished their 
pleasant job yet. It is different with 
Steel’s memoirs—he did not take the 
trouble to invent skillfully. According to 
his own story, he was twenty-two years 
old when elected to the Diet. But article 
9 (2) of the Constitution of the Free 
State of Prussia fixed the minimum age 
for eligibility to the Diet at twenty-five. 

Steel told his readers, who could not 
be expected to be familiar with the 
political history of the Weimar Republic, 
how “the very first day of my parlia- 
mentary career was also the very last.” 
Spinning his yarn with malice toward 
the Social Democrats, he explained that, 
since he did not vote for a bill as his 
party caucus wanted him to, “his man- 
date was taken from him without much 
Steel did not know that such 
an act was impossible, according to the 
law of the land. Article 12 of the Prus- 
sian Constitution set up a special im- 


ceremony.” 


partial court to decide upon such cases; 
no party caucus was able to take away 
a mandate from any member. So our 
hero, who neither was nor could have 
been a member of the Pussian Diet, could 
not have Jost his mandate either. 


Inside Dope 


Jouannes STEEL is a typical pro- 
duct of the troubled, hungry years which 
preceded the triumph of Nazism. Like 
many another German boy born in the 
first decade of this century, he was ill- 
fed during the years of the first world 
war, tried to make easy money in the 
black markets that accompanied the in- 
flation, went to high school and uni- 
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T HE Communist-controlled American Labor Party has named radio commentator 


| 


Johannes Steel as Congressional candidate from New York City’s Nineteenth District. 

In the interests of the constituents of the contested district, and for the benefit 
of those radio listeners who for years have been subjected to his prejudiced and 
hysterical analyses, Norbert Muhlen in this article gives us a full-length close-up 
of the real Johannes Steel, not the carefully cultivated man behind the mask. He 
completely destroys the false portrait that Steel has painted of himself as a detached, 
objective, expert political analyst. He exposes Steel as a servile propagandist cater- 
ing to the needs of Russian foreign policy, as a consistent fabricator both in regard 
to the details of his personal life and history and his observations and comments 


on world affairs. 


Muhlen shows conclusively, by quoting the record, that in terms 


of political pretension Steel is guilty of chicanery. As an oratorial tail tied to the 


kite of Stalin’s fortunes, he is without deviation. 


breeze blows. 


Norbert Muhlen, author of “Schacht: 


He flies wherever the Russian 


Hitler's Magician,” a PhD from the 


University of Munich, newspaperman in Germany, Switzerland, the Saar and France, 
editor of The Radio Audience, a newsletter on radio broadcasting and listening, and 
a well-known authority on public opinion techniques and agencies, will be remembered 
for his recent penetrating three-part study, “The Mind of the Masses,” in The 


New Leader. 
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versity and played around with all kinds 
of political movements. Later, when he 
was a refugee in England, he boasted of 
his former “relations with eminent mem- 
bers of the Nazi movement,” which “gave 
him exceptional access to sources of in- 
formation not available to ordinary per- 
sons.” Thus Harold Laski, Britain’s 
Labor politician, prefaced a book of 
revelations by Steel, though he seemed 
rather cautious and sceptical as to their 
veracity. For Steel’s information, wrote 
Laski, comes “from a dark underworld. 
. .. I welcome their submission to the 
test of public enquiry.” (Hitler as Fran- 
kenstein, London 1933.) 

Steel himself boasted of the under- 
cover jobs he had done throughout the 
world for some German industrialists in 
the years before 1933. According to his 
own testimony, international armaments 
traffic, smuggling and secret intellignece 
work were his business. 

At the beginning of 1933, when an 
astonished world suddenly learned about 
the existence of the Nazi movement 
against which the majority of the Ger- 
man people had stood for twelve years, 
Steel presented himself to the Paris 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, Paul Scott Mowrer. Johannes 
Stahl, Mr. Mowrer writes, “had got 
across the frontier just ahead of the 
Nazis. He himself had been taken in 
by them, but something had gone wrong. 
Now here he was, with only the clothes 
on his back—not a cent. If I would stake 
him, he said, he would write me an inter- 
esting series of articles. For it had been 
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his job to raise funds for Hitler.” (The 
House of Europe, 1945.) 

Mr. Mowrer did not accept the articles, 
“I knew that on the mere word of this 
Johannes Stahl,” he writes, “without 
absolute evidence, there was nothing I 
could do. So I gave him the articles back 
with my blessing and money enough to 
get to London.” 

For his unaccepted series of articles, 
1,500 frances (approximately 
$75). And eventually he used the 
series of articles as material for his 
books. After Laski had welcomed “their 


he got 


submission to the test of public enquiry,” 
the publisher was forced to apologize for 
false accusations made by Steel. 

Later on in the New York Post Steel 
was introduced as having been “sent to 
a concentration camp on the day Adolf 
Hitler was appointed Chancellor.” That 
would have been on January 30, 1933, 
when there were not yet any concentra- 
tion camps in Germany. In his autobi- 
»zraphy, however, Steel says that he was 
kidnapped by the Nazis on February 8, 
1955, was kept incommunicado in a mys- 
terious villa for nine days, and slew his 
jailer with a poker on the tenth night. 
It seems very strange that the Nazis— 
who had to wait for the Reichstag fire 
alibi of February 27, 1933, to arrest their 
enemies—should have singled out the 
widely unknown Stahl-Steel for their 
very first purely political arrest. 

After romantically slaying his jailer, 
Steei went immediately to France and 
shortly thereafter to England. 
other adventures in 


3esides 
London, “within 
three weeks I read most of the books on 
American history that I could find in 
the British Museum,” as he tells in his 
autobiography. Superman Steel must 
have read many thousands of books in 
those three weeks. 


* * 7 
Steel as Prophet 


Iy January, 1934, Johannes Steel came 
to this country. He had been here before 
—possibly at the time when, according 
to the memoirs of Paul Scott Mowrer, 
“it had been his job to raise funds for 
Hitler.” 

After a little free-lancing and lectur- 
ing he broke into the New York Post, in 
June 1934, with three articles announcing 
“Hohenzollern to Succeed Hitler.” From 
June 25 to 28 he predicted that the aged 
President Hindenburg would retire (he 
never did), Franz von Papen or Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering would become 
Chancellor (neither of them did), Fritz 
Thyssen would hold his grip as czar of 
the Rhine and Ruhr basins (like Steel 
himself, Thyssen eventually went to 
France as a political refugee from Nazi 
persecution and a writer of political 
memoirs exposing Nazi secrets), and a 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





Sava Must Be Free 


Restoration of Imperialism in Indonesia Mocks Atlantic Charter 


DETERMINED effort has been 
A made in this country to mislead 
the American people into believ- 

ing that the Indonesian uprising against 
the British and their former Dutch rulers 
is due solely to some misguided and 
untrustworthy natives and to the Japa- 
nese propaganda demanding an Asia for 
the Asians. There has long been an im- 
pression in this country that the Dutch 
were among the most generous and most 
successful of colonial Powers, that they 
treated the natives very well, and that 
there was much less racial prejudice in 
the Dutch 
elsewhere. 


Indies than is to be found 
With all this have gone the 
usual as 


fit to 


authorities 


ertions that the natives are not 
themselves. The 
that if Holland 


the present grave conditions 


govern Dutch 


insist loses 
its colonies, 


at home will continue indefinitely and 


make unrest, disorder, and rapid growth 


of Communism certain. At best it would 
mean a grave lowering, we are told, of 
the landard of living of all the Dutch. 
now se jeopardized by war losses and the 
flooding of so much of their land. With 
out its colonies it would no longer be a 
fi) cl colonial Power with it Cill- 
VAI ejoicing in 1 higher per capita 
we th than those of any other co ti - 
nearly quart f the prew Val ] 
Income ne from its Indone i - 
mei 

rhe real picture is a totally different 
one rhe truth that the Indonesia 
were not stimulated to revolt merely by 
dapanese prcpaganda, There has neve 
been a time when the nat'ves were not 


in opposition to the Dutch government, 


and they have resorted to arms many 
time in the effort to achieve inde- 
pendence. This was true from time to 


time during the years from 1848 to 1888, 


and again in 1926. There has been con- 
stant imprisonment of native dissenters, 


particularly those connected with the 


Partai Nasional 


Dr. Achmed Soekarno, became the presi- 


Indonesia, whose head, 


dent of the Indonesian Republic last 
August When the Japanese came " 
they freed the remainder of some 1,400 
Indonesians who had been sent in 1926 
fo a horrible jungle concentration camp 
in Dutch New Guiana and kept there 
eve) nee, with many of them dying of 
adlisease 


The truth is that the Dutch have 
largely ruled by secret police, by cen- 
sorship of the press and the prohibi- 
tion of public meetings, and they have 
exploited the islands, their wealth and 
their human assets to the limit. All 
of which affords additional proof that 
no impeiralist control based on force 
is justifiable, and that Lincoln 
correct when he said that “no man is 
good enough to govern any other man 
without that other man’s consent.” 


was 


For generations the Dutch East Indies 
were considered the most prosperous of 
From 1831 to 1875, for ex- 
‘ample, the Dutch forced $280,000,000 out 


of the islands by the slavery of compul- 


all colonies. 


sory labor and the most rigorous of ,ov- 
Today the Dutch have more 
$1,000,000.000 invested there and 
the British $250,000,000—which is enough 
to explain why even the Labor Govern- 


ernments, 
than 


ment is so eager to reconquer Java for 
its Dutch ally—while the native work- 
ers who create all this wealth average 
wages of twenty cents a day. They thus 
received only 12 percent of the income 
created by their labor Holland 
has received an annual profit of $100,- 
000,000. 


It is no wonder 


while 


that the Dutch don’t 
to give up that great prize, that 
they are certain that the Indonesians can- 


want 


not govern themselves, and that it would 
have a dreadful effect upon all Asia if 
the natives free themselves o1 
be granted a large measure of self-gov- 
true that Holland has 
made some moves toward granting them 
greater freedom, and that the Queen 
promised in 1942 that if they will just 


should 


ernment. It is 





By Oswald Garrison Villard 





r 
Tue Netherlands Government has announced that Indonesia will be offered auton- 


| 


omy within the Netherlands Empire, but not outright independence. Ind ia’s 
status will be comparable to that of Canada or Australia within the Briish Common- 
wealth of Nations, Dutch officials said, without the right of secession. Indonesians 
would enjoy equality with the Dutch, and have full control over the administration 


of their country. 
extreme nationalists. 
ing in Java might have been averted. 





This offer of parity but not independence will satisfy all but the 
It should have been made long ago; perhaps the tragic fight- 


Oswald Garrison Villard would go further than this offer and give the Indonesians 


complete and immediate independence. 


In a future issue we will present an article 


by Boris Sapir, approaching the problem from a viewpoint which agrees with most 
of what Mr. Villard writes, but not with all his conclusions. 


esas 


— J 





be good the colonies will be given a new 
dominion status, perhaps as_ partners 
with Holland. But the natives are asking 
British, Dutch, Amer- 


ican, and—yes—Japanese rifles now go- 


her whether the 


ing off in Java guarantee the sincerity 
of the Queen’s promise 


O; course what is being done to the 


natives by force of arms is 
promises of the At- 


lantic Charter, and brings into contempt 


a complete 


abnegation of the 


iis promise that the peoples of the earth 


this hour of confusion would‘lose Britain 
the friendship of its nearest neighbors.” 
Again the jeopardy of the remaining 
Dutch and English in Java—quite a few 
of them have been slain and even tor- 
tured by the natives—has made it his- 
torically proper for the English to res 


cue besieged colonial garrisons. Already 
fifty-seven British officers and several 


hundred British-Indian troops have been 
killed or wounded, or have disappeared, 
Then that if an Indo- 
nesian republic should fall into the hands 
Russia, its 


England fears 


of another power, such as 

















"Get Out, You're Crowding!" 











shall be 


governments 


entitled to choose their own 


when the fighting is over, 
Our own part in what going on in the 
Dutch East Indies seems to me as shame- 
less a procedure as was our original con- 
quest of the Philippines, to which is di- 
due the coming of the war with 
the Dutch and the English 
lend-lease 


rectly 
Japan. For 
military are using American 
weapons to shoot up those lovely Java- 
nese villages, and we are transporting 
English and Dutch troops in American 
ships to the scene of hostilities. A few 
weeks ago a former Atlantic liner ap- 
peared in Javanese with more 
than 2,000 American-trained Dutch ma- 
board according to 
reports, American uniforms and 
carrying Americans arms. That seems 
to have been too much for the British, 
because after 500 of these marines were 
landed the ship went on to Singapore 
with the remainder. 


waters 
rines on wearing, 
press 


There slightest 
excuse for American intervention in Java 
or anywhere else in Asia. But in Eng- 
land there are plenty of reasons offered 
for British action. Thus the London 
Economist (which has been the most 
outspoken journal in the world in its 
denunciation of the Potsdam Pact, the 
peace of revenge and the abominable 
exploitation. of the German people which 
today is jeopardizing not only them but 
all Europe), says that “to support—or 
tolerate—local nationalist movements in 


is certainly not the 





government might become wholly anti- 
English, with its con- 
trolling the Western Pacific—the great 
strategic value of the Dutch East Indies 
needs no demonstration after the tragic 
naval events of 1942. British nervous- 
ness has been intensified by Dr. Soerk- 
arno’s appeal to Stalin for help. 

Even if this were not the case the 
British could hardly overlook the riches 
of the Indies themselves. How can they 
be ignored by the Labor Government 
which is so desperately trying to keep 
the British Ship of State from the shoals 
of bankruptcy and economie disaster, the 
white waters of which are so clearly in 
sight from its bridge? Whatever the 
motive, the spectacle of English Social- 
ists, so long critics of their own coun- 
try’s imperialism, blasting the naval 
base of Surabaya and native villages 
with American tanks and naval cannon 
and killing hundreds of men, women and 
children, will undoubtedly fortify those 
eynics who believe that if you scratch 
an Englishman deep enough you will find 
an imperialisi. 


new overlords 


Certainly no liberal anywhere in the 
world would have expected to see a Brit- 
ish Labor Government utilizing Japanese 
troops to conquer natives whose sole 
fault is that they have taken the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter at 
their face value. Only a few weeks ago 
all Japanese were held up to us Amer- 
icans as the most savage of fighters, 


’ 


whom we were told we should be jusi 
fied in destroying to the last man—ay 
woman. Now, behold, they are our by 
loved comrades in arms to mow dow 
the Javanese! So far the only move tly 
American Government has made to pury 
itself of this shame is Secretary Bymey 
assurance that the American labels wou) 
be removed from the lend-lease goo 
being used by the British and Duty 
invaders! That will surely save many 
native lives. ] 
* * * 


Anenricans must not dismiss this 
revolt in Java as a minor disturbang 
It is a major uprising of far-reachiy 
importance, for m% mvolves approximate 
ly 70,000,000 persons in the 3,000 Ing 
nesian islands. Whatever the immed 
ate outcome of the struggle, the fai 
of tndonesia will be regaraed as a 
preme test, like Korea, of the sincerity 
of the United Nations, and particulary 
us to live up to our belief in the rigit 
of all 


from 


to govern themselves fre 
foreign domination, whether the 
have not reached Anglo-Ame 
ican standards for self-government. 


men 






have or 


Indonesian backwardness has _ been 
due to a deliberate Dutch policy. The 
highest and best political and commer 
cial jobs have been carefully kept for 
Hollanders. More than that, as Henry 
Scott Boys, of the Bengal Civil Sery- 
ice, wrote as far back as 1892 aftera 
careful survey of the East Indies, 
“Holland of set purpose keeps its East- 
ern subjects as stupid and ignorant as 
possible.” While the Dutch policy has 
been liberalized of late years, 92 per 
‘cent.of the population is still reported 
to be illiterate. The Volksraad, the lo- 
cal parliament, which was established 
in 1918, did receive some legislative 
powers in 1927, with its membership 
equally divided between Indonesians 
and Dutch, but with the Dutch Gover 
nor-General controlling the destinies 
of the island. Local government is stil 
largely in the control of the Duteh 
and of the minor sultans who rule 
under the orders of Dutch residents 
If in the judgment of their former 
rulers the natives are not now qualified 
to govern themselves from top to bot 
jom, it is the Dutch who are respor 
sible. Shall this fact be permitted 
deprive them of their freedom indei 
nitely, or shall they be allowed to take 
the plunge, to sink or swim, survitt 
or perish as their own masters? 

As Mr. Bidien, the editor of 
Indonesian Review, has pointed out ® 
the Far Eastern Survey: “The Indones 
ans are not willing to cooperate with tit 
Dutch on the basis of the 1942 proposals 
The world has advanced beyond the# 
ideas. The Commonwealth was conceivé 
undemocratic basis—it does 1 
hold the possibility of democratic rea 
The burden of conciliation re 
with the Dutch, not with the Indonesian" 
The Indonesians are exercising the righ 
pledged by the United Nations.... Th 
Dutch may cram Commonwealth [stat] 
down the throats of the Indonesians «: 
but that solves no problem. It postpote 
the day of explosion. The Indénesi 
want independence. They will press the 


on an 


zation. 


claim until it is recognized.” 

P. S.: I have just received from 
hard-boiled newspaper man and gre 
believer in military force, who has J 
returned from fourteen months in ® 
field with troops from Australia ' 
Tokyo, the following words: 

“I had occasion to see something # 
New Guinea, Morotai and Borne 
the Dutch possessions now in disptl 
—and I must say that my sympathié 
are all with the natives who § 
self-determination. Even if they ¥@" 
permitted to go back into the jungle 
it would be no worse than the 4 
and no give’ that has character! 
the more than three hundred years 
Dutch rule. Now Britain has turm™ 
envious eyes on the whole of ° 
Dutch East Indies empire—there ®, 
lot of monkey business going 
that part of the world today!” 
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The Communist Offensive for a United Front in Berlin 
By Rudolf Katz 


Managing Editor, “Neue Volkszeitung,” New York; former President of the City Council of Altona, Germany 


informed about a very important 

issue — the problem of building 
democracy in the most crucial spot of 
Central Europe. The Communists have 
opened a general offensive against Social 
Democracy in the Russian occupied zone 
of Germany. That offensive is now in 
full swing, but the American newspapers 
have printed almost nothing about it. 
This is due, probably, not to any “con- 
spiracy of silence” in the American 
press and radio which covers so many 
other aspects of current problems in 
Germany, but the result of ignorance 
and lack of political judgment of the 
American correspondents in Germany, 
For some reason there are no first- 
string reporters now representing the 
American press in Germany. That may 
be why the present important political 


T= American public is kept un- 


fight in Eastern Germany is ignored. 
Some competent German political ob- 
servers in Berlin, Hanover and Ham- 


burg, whose anti-Nazi record is beyond 
question, have recently given us the 
background about what is happening in 
Berlin. Here are the facts: 


On December 20 and 21 a very impor- 
tant joint conference of the Central 
Committees of the Social Democratic and 
the Communist parties in the Russian 
eccupied zone of Germany took place in 
Berlin. Out of that conference came a 
series of prearranged resolutions. They 
were widely publicized by their Moscow 
initiators. 

The resolutions incorporated a series 
of decisions, All of them serve the pur- 
pose of preparing a future “united 
front,” and eventually a single party, 
a fusion between German Social Demo- 
erats and German Communists. A joint 
“preparatory fusion committee” has been 
instituted. A new united front publish- 
ing house has been founded and a united 
front periodical. As one resolution 
states, in the near future joint meetings 
of Social Democrats and Communists in 
all locals will be ‘arranged in all cities 
and towns. 


Since the general aversion of the old- 
line Social Democrats against a fusion 
with a totalitarian movement 
known, it is obvious that some speciai 
pressure must have been exercised. Ac- 
cording to our reports, this is what hap- 
pened in Berlin: 


is well- 


The Chairman of the Social Demo- 
tratic Executive in Berlin, Otto Grote- 


Wohl, was not present at the meeting. 
His absence was due to an auto “ac- 
tident”—heaven knows how it occurred. 
The Russians seemed to be very happy 
about Grotewohl’s absence. For Grote- 


wohl is known to be strongly opposed to 
&@ merger, 


These “Russians” were real Russians. 
We are not speaking of the German 
Communists, although the political dif- 
ference js negligible. Two Russian of- 
ficers in uniform participated in that 
German intra-party conference. They 
Were the experts of the Russian Mili- 
tary Government of the Eastern Zone. 
® is hard to understand why—if occupa- 
tion authorities had to participate in 
such a meeting —only Russian officers 
Were present and not their American, 
British and French counterparts. After 
ll, the occupation of Berlin is carried 
eut not by one but by four powers. 


There is an open split today within 
the Berlin Central Committee of the 
‘man Social Democratic party. A 
Minority of about one-third advocates 
now a “tentative and partial” fusion 
with the Communists. The majority, led 
by Grotewohl, is strongly opposed. On 

lower levels of the party apparatus 

*PPosition to fusion is much stronger. 
ore than three-fourths of all provincial 
*nd city leaders in the provinces are 
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against the idea, as is the rank-and-file 
of the membership. 

But at the conference, the provincial 
delegates did not dare to speak up in 
the presence of the Russian military 
men. After all, they are living in the 
Russian occupied zone and—unlike their 
Berlin comrades—not in the British or 
American zone. They know from experi- 
ence how totalitarian methods are work- 
ing out. 

So the result of the conference was 
a kind of face-saving device. The Social 
Democratic delegates had no choice but 
to defer their final decisicn and to try 
to gain time. But the leading Social 
Democrats have become very doubtful 
whether they will be able to resist suc- 
cessfully for an indefinite period the in- 
creasing pressure—unless they are sup- 
ported by the British and 
authorities. 


American 


* * * 


Western Democracy is on the verge 
of losing an important political battle in 
Berlin. But the public in the United 
States and in England does not 
know that a fight is going on. It cannot 
be denied that Moscow’s general cam- 
paign for a united front—which means 
for the cause of Moscow — is making 
progress. This is not the result of the 
arguments which the Communists pre- 
sent. It comes exclusively from Russian 
bayonets which back the Communist 
The Communists represent only 
a small minority of the German popula- 
tion; the Social Democrats are in a ma- 
jority. But a majority means nothing in 
a country occupied by the Red Army. 


even 


cause. 


An incessant war of nerves is going 
on against every political leader who 
takes an anti-totalitarian stand. The 
recalcitrants are threatened with death 
or deportation if they persist in their 
opposition which the Communists call 
“sabotage of the unity of the proletariat.” 
On the other hand rich rewards in posi- 
tions and influence are given to the pro- 
fusionists. Not all party leaders—human 
beings and family men as they are—will 
prove to be heroes and risk becoming 
martyrs for the cause. 

What the Communists are doing is 
obvious. They are simply imitating the 
“Gleichschaltung” policy which Hitler in 
1933 used so effectively against the lead- 
ing members of the conservative and 
center parties. This totalitarian success 
may be repeated. 

It is a very disturbing fact that the 
minority within the Social 
Democratic Central Committee is using 
exactly the same arguments given by the 
non-Nazi conservative party leaders 13 
years ago: “Without fusion we have to 
expect the worst; within the regime we 
may be able to exercise a moderating in- 
fluence; otherwise everything 
lost.” 


wavering 


will be 


~ we 
’ 2 * 5 


To underrate the efficiency of the pres- 
ent Communist campaign would be un- 
wise and unrealistic. The fact that the 
Social Democrats outnumber the Com- 
munists in the Russian zone at a ratio 
of probably 5 to 1 will not be decisive. 
In a totalitarian country material power 
alone decides an issue. 

A few examples illustrate the present 
Berlin situation: The Communist and 
Communist-inspired newspapers publish 
—by the grace of Moscow—editions of 
6,000,000 copies daily, while all Social 
Democratic newspapers receive a paper 
allotment for only 600,000 copies. The 
party office of the Social Democrats has 
been forced to move from its former loca- 
tion in the American zone to the Rus- 
sian zone. 

The press censorship exercised by the 
Russians does the rest, In all Social 





Russia’ x 
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Democratic newspapers only pro-fusion 
sentiment can be expressed. The Social 
Democratic Daily Das Volk recently pub- 
lished the report of a party meeting, 
giving in full all the speeches of the pro- 
fusion minority members, while party 
president Grotewohl’s speech against the 
fusion at the same meeting was not even 
mentioned. The fact that all Berlin 
radio stations are exclusively in the 
hands of the Communists seems to be 
the only fact which is known in the out- 
side world. 

Moscow has made Boleslaw Bierut its 
viceroy in Warsaw and Tito its viceroy 
in Belgrade. Perhaps Wilhelm Pieck 


will be the next viceroy in Soviet- 
Germany, i.e. the present Russian oc- 
cupied zone. The Social Democratic 
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Herald Tribune. 





leadership in Berlin views its own situ- 
ation as a very perilous one indeed. 
They expected nothing else from Mos- 
But they are bitterly disillusioned 
because, evidently, they have been de- 
serted by the Western powers. They 
are afraid that they are going to be 
the next victims of Western “non -inter- 
vention.” After all, they say, the Amer- 
ican and British armies marched into 
Berlin to participate in the occupation 
and to prevent their falling into the 
hands of another totalitarism. How- 
ever, no political assistance is being 
given to them, no encouragement to re- 
sist the pressure from Moscow. Left 
alone they will be lost. They do not 
understand why assistance is not forth- 
coming. Nor do we. 





————— EEE — EEE 


Not Merely Clash 


(Continued from Page One) 
Bolshevik delegates despise the weak- 
lings in Washington and hate the labor 
leaders in London. What sort of unity 
can emerge from such an amoral drive 
for power? 

It is 
and 


time for the 
their 


American people 
political leaders to think 
through this situation and to arrive at 
a consistent policy in accord with our 
interests and our professed principles. 
Countless small nations look to us for 
leadership. Great Britain, representing 
the objectives which we have formulated 
and publicized all through the war, de- 
serves our support. A nation with our 
history, our wealth, and our power must 
play a role more important than that of 
a mere mediator and appeaser. 


The UNO meetings have served one 


of Imperialism 


important purpose. They have furnished 
a platform upon which issues have been 
clarified before all mankind. Despite all 
the efforts to save the Soviet delegates 
from ignominy, they have been isolated. 
The rest of the world is lined up against 
them. We are finding out who are the 
aggressors and who are not. A union 
of non-aggressive and democratic forces 
against the totalitarians is the need of 
the hour. Ernest Bevin has made a great 
contribution toward clearing the air 
and promoting the possibility of such 
a union. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. — If the Senate 
confirms William H. Hastie as Governor 
of the Virgin Islands, he will be the first 
Negro to serve as governor of an Amer- 
ican territory. 








| plead his country’s cause. 


history of the war. 


to escape the oncoming Americans. 





| exclusively in the The New Leader. 


COMING IN THE NEW LEADER—A 


GREAT HUMAN INTEREST STORY | 


Tue world knows Leon Blum as a political leader, as a writer and as a highly 
civilized and sensitive human being. Soon he is to visit América in order to 
Curiosity about him is naturally mounting. 

| For four years this man was isolated in German prisons and concentration 
| camps. What a person of this sort thought, felt, and did during the long months 
| of isolation and danger constitutes one of the most fascinating chapters of the 
| And the climax of this experience came during the days of 
| April, 1945, when the American forces were thundering down the highways 
| toward Buchenwald. Blum and his wife were taken by the Nazis in a wild ride 


Leon Blum’s own account of his experiences in the grip of the Nazis during 
their last frantic days of their power will be published in a series of articles 
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Compulsory Arbitration or Collective 
Will the Hatch-Burton-Ball-Bill and Other Legislation Pending 


By Donald R. Richberg 


Former General Counsel of the National Recovery Administration and Former Counsel of the Railway Brotherhood Union 





WAVE of devastating strikes has 
swept across the country since 
the bill for a Federal Industrial 
Relations Act was introduced on June 20 
1945, by Senator Hatch, Burton and Ball. 
It has been made plain that legis'ation 
io preserve industrial peace is urgently 
needed and should be enacted with 
sixty days. 
This means that public attention should 
be concentrated on the first part of the 
HBB bill (called Tit 


brief, applies to all other industries the 


e One) which ! 


principles and methods of the Railway 


Labor Act of 1926, under which labor 
disputes in the railroad industry have 
been settled peacefully for early 20 
years 

There is a second part of the HBB bill 
(called Title Two) which amends the 
Wagner Act in such a way that not only 
unfair practices of employers against 


employees will be forbidden and _ pre 
vented, but also the same sort of unfair 
practices of employees against employ 
ers will be forbidden. 

In the interests of fair play, the one 
sided Wagner Act should be amended 
tut debate at the present time, over 
just what amendments should be made 
and how they should be worded, will 
simply divert attention from the much 
more pressing problem of writing a Jaw 


that will stop the plague of huge destrue- 


tive strikes that i ickening the entive 
nation 

The way to prevent strikes is t te 
fobid them but to make them unnecé 
sary. The way to make strikes unneces 
ary is to provide peaceful methods 
through which ‘labor disputes a he 
ettled justly and promptly vithout 
iopping the earning of mployee 
without stopping the busine of em 
ployer and without stopping the 
of product to consumers he ‘ 
clamoring for a chance to buy them 

The Railway Labor Act and the HRB 
bill both begin by mposing upon em- 
ployer and employees the duty “te 
exert every reasonable effort ‘ iake 
and maintain agreements.” 

rhey both guarantee to employes he 
vieht to organize and bargain collec ely 


through representative of the ( 


choosing, and both pi wide for the elee 
tion of such representative by ecret 
ballot taken by a federal board 

J ey both require that emplove 





employees shall meet and confer for the 
purpose of making or revising an agree- 
ment. 

They both provide the aid of govern- 
ment mediation if agreement is _ not 
eached in direct negotiation. 

They both make available a well-tested 
nachinery for voluntary arbitration, if 
ithe parties will agree to use it. 

They both provide that where an un- 
ettled dispute threatens a serious stop- 
page of business an impartial board can 
be created by the government to inves- 
igate the dispute and to make recom- 
mendations for its settlement 

They both provide for the settlement 
of grievance disputes, over the applica- 
tion of contracts, by the final, binding 
decisions of an adjustment board, which 
should be created for this purpose in 
every labor contract. 

They both provide that while efforts 
are being made to settle a controversy 
by negotiation, by mediation, or by a 
fact-finding commission, neither party 
shall make any change in the conditions 
out of which the dispute arose. This as- 
wes the parties and the public that 
here will be no strike or lockout while 
settlement is being attempted by peace- 


ful means. 


The Railway Labor Act— 
Guide to Industrial Peace 


I, s impossible to find any important 
difference between the peace machinery 
for voluntary settlement of labor dis- 
putes which is written into the Railway 
Lahor Act and the same machinery which 
has heen written into the HBB bill. 
Both peace machineries protect the 


supremacy of the publie interest and 


he right of all the 


people to be free 


+ 


onf the hardships imposed on them by 
needle labor warfare. 
lt is not a theoretical experiment to 
tend the peace machinery of the Rail- 
ay Laboi 


because the 20-year 


{ct to cover other industries, 
record of industrial 
eace on the railroads proves that this 
peace machinery will werk. 

The HBB bill goes beyond the Railway 
Labor Act in one matter of major im- 


portance It does provide for the com- 


arbitration of a few disputes 


hich f unsettled, will stop a_ public 
ility ervice o1 top the production or 
1 ortation of vital necessities upon 


“| JUST DARE YOU I” 


which an entire community is dependent. 

In simple fact, there is always com- 
pulsory arbitration of such disputes, be- 
cause no community can permit itself to 
be frozen or starved or denied the neces- 
sities of life, or protection against 
disease, just because the labor and man- 
agement upon which it has relied, and 
upon which it is dependent, insist on 
fighting out their differences. Today, we 
have compulsory arbitration of these 
disputes when a mayor uses the police, 
or a governor uses the state militia, o 


the President uses the army and his war 
powers to compel a settlement. 

In place of this haphazard, executive 
arbitration, the HBB bill proposes that 


in such cases there shall be a judiciy 
arbitration by an impartial public ty, 
unal whose decision shall be accepted y 
the parties for a trial period of normaly 
one year. Such a compulsory arbitrati 
might never be necessary if the peas 
machinery adapted from the Railws 
Labor Act is made effective. But in ty 
few instances where all voluntary effo 
may fail, and where a work stoppag 
may cause intolerable public injury, the 
instead of an arbitration dictated by, 
governor or the President, we propose; 
judicial arbitration, in harmony with ty 
principles of government written 


the Constitution of the United States 





Communist Political 


Strikes Injure Labor 
By Max D. Danish 


HE two-hour stoppage scheme, 
being planned by the Communist- 
bossed CIO New York City Council 

and front-paged widely throughout the 

country’s press, is only the latest ex- 
ample of the new-fangled policy of the 
political “strike” on which the domestic 


Stalinists embarked since last July, 


when Jacques Duclos, on Comintern 


unhorsed “revisionist” fuehrer 


Earl Browder. 


orders 


That this scheming to involve unions 
in Communist political strategy is not 
United States was 
bre vht to light last week in Chile, 


confined — te the 


where the Communist Party attempted 
to involve the entire trade union move- 
ment in a general strike for purely po- 
litical reasons—to strengthen their po- 
sition in the Chilean Government. The 
strike wa 


bulk of the Chilean unions and failed 


vigorously opposed by the 


to acnieve its purpose. 


The first example of this policy 
in New York came about a month 
ago, when Mike Quill succeeded in 
bulldozing Mayor O’Dwyer, by the 
threat of a transportation strike, into 
promising a referendum on the sale 
of some of the city’s deficit-bearing 


power houses to the Edison Company. 
That transfer, or sale, regardless of the 
municipal issues involved, would have, 
incidentally, meant a loss of some 2,000 
dues-payers currently on the rolls of 
Quill’s Transport Workers Union. And 
so, the Bronx Councilman swung an 
either/or shillelah at his erstwhile po- 
litical protege, Bill O’Dwyer, and won. 
That snap victory, which has raised 
party-liner Quill to the stature of a full- 
blown commissar, appears to have given 
the Communists and their satellite CIO 
City Council the cue for another venture 
along the lines of the political strike 
pattern. As a matter of unadorned fact, 
the American Communists have not been 
any too happy with their own spot in 
the general wage strike movement which 
has been sweeping the country in the 
past few months. Neither in auto, steel, 
oil, meat-packing, nor in any of the 
other major conflicts have the Commu- 
nists been able to inject themselves 
prominently into the strike picture. They 
have contributed next to nothing in 
relief funds for the strikers. 
Auto and steel strike leaders have 
frowned on street collections, and, any- 
way, people who ordinarily would be 
glad to contribute a quarter or a half 
dollar towards strike relief are begin- 
ning to shun the Communist box-rattlers. 
Most trade union folks, especially, know 
only too well that a percentage of Com- 
munist-handled collections, by hook or 


raising 


crook, manage to get funnelled int: 
regular party coffers. 


A similar move by party-liners 4 
stage a political strike, through ty 
Jocal CIO, was defeated a few days 4 
in Buffalo, largely by the steel anda 
locals in that 


s 


body, whose _ leade 
properly figured out that, aside fr 
notoriety to the parg 
liners, it would actually hurt the strikeg 
cause. And as a New York auto work 
Jeader remarked upon learning of 4 
stoppage call: “If these fellows rea 
wish to help the strikers why, in ‘ 
first place, did they pick the hours fi 
4 to 6 p. m., 


giving some 


when most workers 4 
off the job anyway, and why didn’t th 
organize it so that the people « 
stay at their machines and benches 3 
rather contribute the earnings of ! 


hours toward strike relief? 


The entire scheme was—and rema 
a Quill-Curran maneuver to get ! 
Communists into the larger strike lim 
light, where until now they have sii 
hy their complete absence. This stopp 
call by the Quill-Curran element 
New York CIO, it should be furtl 
pointed out, is directed not only to 


members but ‘to “labor in genet 





which implies, of course, AFL an 


pendent unionists as well. It at 
or-miss expedition from which 
probably figure they stand to 

nothing. The objectives of the projet 
vally, as enumerated in a six-point] 
gram, seem fully to sustain the sv 
cion that it is a typical Communist £4 


} 


bag, into which are crammed an 25s@ 





ment of protests—against the Case} 
against the carry-back provisions of! 


tax law, 





4 


for unemployment ben 


. 


veterans, and what-have-you 


These political strikes or “stoppag 
shaping up as the latest weapol 
propaganda, it is © 
enough, can do the labor movemetl 


Communist 


good, especially in times of widesp! 
Jabor disputes. They belong strictly 
ihe category of tumult-raising and } 
raising, which for a generation has? 
an integral pop-gun in the Comme 
arsenal. Their “nuisance value,” in * 
as the steel and GM strikers are° 
cerned, can only be measured bY 
amount of annoyance they are like! 
cause to the leadership of these s™ 

Inasmuch, however, as these pol 
Communist adventures are bound fu! 
to irritate an already strained P 
opinion, they should cause no & 
satisfaction to the gentlemen 
other side, the steel and auto mag® 
and their hired and volunteer publi 
who are waging this stubborn 
against a million workers in thé 
and General Motors plants. 
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q@ Bargaining? A Debate on HBB-Bill 


in Congress Bring Industrial Peace or Increased Strife ? 
By Louis Waldman 


Labor Attorney and Author of “Labor Lawyer” 
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HE Hatch-Burton-Ball bill is in my 

opinion definitely anti-labor. This 

proposed legislation sets up a 
complex, compulsory and unworkable 
machinery in the delicate field of labor 
yelations. Far from producing industrial 
peace, it will become a source of indus- 
trial strife and social discontent. It will 
breed evils far worse than an occasional 
strike in industry. . 

The heart of the bill is compulsion. 
There is compulsory arbitration. There 
js compulsory maintenance of the status 
quo. There is compulsory writing in of 
certain terms and conditions in contracts 
There is the compulsory non-union shop. 
There are compulsory forms for union 
organization and existence. Everyone in 
management-labor relations is subordi- 
nated to the will of a Board and its 
creatures which is practically unlimited 
by standards or criteiia of action. It is 
ihe antithesis of a free, voluntary system. 
throughout the 
AFL, CIO 
and unaffiliated unions alike. No union 
ean see a future for organized labor 


Organized labor 


country is opposed to this bill 


under this legislation. Just as a bill 
which would cripple business is bad for 
ihe country, so is a bill such as this, 
which would cripple labor, bad for the 
country. 

The primary objection to the bill is 
that it would in effect take away collec- 
tive bargaining from the hands of eme 
ployers and unions, and turn over the 
making of labor contracts to a politically 
cyeated Board, on whose vast powers 
there is virtually no limitation. 

The proposed Board will have the 
power to order compulsory arbitration 
whenever it finds a labor dispute which 
in its opinion threatens the supply of 
a commodity or service whose deprivation 
would result in severe hardship to a 
substantial number of people. The Board 
ean fix the wages, the hours and the 


working conditions of vast numbers of 


men and women thro a commission 





of its own creation. no time, even 
the war, was any governmental 


given such wide coercive power, 





on the exercise of uncontrolled 


discretion, over the economic future of 


our working people. 

This coercive power is bound to destroy 
voluntary collective bargaining. Experi- 
ence has shown that wherever a govern- 
ment body is set up which can dictate its 
own terms for industry and workers, 


both 


basic iy centive to come to an agreement, 


employers and employees lose the 
and to throw the dispute into the Jap 
of the Board. 

Labor peace by gevernmental decree 
is nothing new. Three countries have 
tried the compulsory method of achiev- 
ing industrial peace—Fascist Italy, 
Nazi Germany, and Communist Rus- 
sia. Labor relations are governed by 
administrative decree. However, if we 
want that type of “peace,” we must be 
prepared to follow the totalitarian 
pattern of government. You can’t have 
an economy and a social system half 
totalitarian and half democratic. 


Government by Injunction 


To make this Board all powerful, the 
bill turns the clock of progress back 
15 years and in effect repeals the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. Government by injunc- 
tion is thus brought back on the scene. 
The bill specifically empowers the so- 
called Federal Labor Relations Board to 
enforce the coercive features of this Act 
by Federal injunction with the express 
exclusion of the safeguards of the Nor- 
nis-LaGuardia Act. 

It imposes a multitude of “duties” on 
labor and industry and creates the right 
of accion for damage against labor and 
its sympathizers for the violation -of 
these “duties.” If a union engages in 
some action in its own defense, which is 
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a 
@ The arguments advanced here by 
Louis Waldman, author of Labor 


Lawyer, against the H-B-B bill apply 
with equal force to the Case bill, which 
has been accepted by the House as a 
Me 


substitute for the Norton bill incor- 
porating Truman’s fact-finding recom- 
mendations. In fact, the Case bill is 
worse than the H-B-B bill, opposed by 
all organized labor and liberal forces. 
a 
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Courtesy of Christian Science Monitor. 


Why? 








prohibited by this bill, such as taking 
concerted economic action against a wage 
cut, not only is ‘the union subject to suit 
for such an act, but anyone who makes 
a financial contribution to such a union 
ean be subjected to a lawsuit by the 
provisions of this bill. It will let loose 
a flood of litigation which might drown 
out all other union action, and will leave 
the union financially exhausted and im- 
potent. 

The proposed bill strips unions of their 
right to make mutually agreeable con- 
tracts with employers, prevents their 
enforcement by unions, and compels men 
to work under the threat of financial 
penalties. It prevents unions from mak- 
ing mutually agreeable contracts with 
employers by dictating certain conditions 
and terms into every labor contract and 
making it impossible for unions and em- 
ployers to agree on other terms. Thus it 
makes it compulsory for unions to insert 
certain specified arbitration proposals in 
their contracts. At the same time, it 
makes it impossible for unions, even with 
ihe employer consenting, to sign con- 
iracts providing for the closed shop; the 


preferential shop; the maintenance of 
membership system; and the check-off. 
Now these are essentials for union ex- 
istence. If a man can get the benefits of 
union conditions without belonging to 
That is 
precisely what the bill would achieve. It 
would prevent workers from joining 
unions under the guise of protecting 


the union he will not join it. 


them from some unnamed danger of such 
membership. A law which sought to 
guarantee life insurance protection to all 
without having them pay life insurance 
premiums would be a law to abolish life 
insurance companies. The Hatch-Burton- 
Ball bill i: 
unions, under the guise of protecting 


nothing but a law to abolish 


workers, employers and the public. 


HBB Would Destroy Wagner Act 
The National Labor Relations Act 


confers on workers the “right to self 
organization, to form, join or assist labor 
bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 


organizations, to 


choosing, and to engage in concerted 
activities, for the purpose of collective 











More Truth Than Poetry 
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bargaining or other mutual aid and 
protection. 

jt was necessary to pass the Wagner 
Act to protect workers in these rights 
precisely because many employers—who 
enjoy the right to organize—were inter- 
fering with these rights and failing to 
recognize others by refusing to bargain 
with unions. 

This bill makes it an unfair labor 
practise to give “financial or other aid 
to any employer or labor organization.” 
Literally, this means that the payment 
of union dues is illegal. It is also made 
illegal to interfere with an employer’s 
Management organization other than 
pursuant to a contract made in accord- 
ance with the Act by “interrupting, dis- 
organizing, or delaying the performance 
of work” for a number of purposes. 
These purposes are the adjustment of 
grievances to compel managerial actions, 
“to prevent the enforcement of man- 
ayverial actions, “to prevent the enforce- 
ment of managerial directions or policies, 
or otherwise to hamper or embarass an 
employer or his representatives” in the 
exercise of their duties to consumers, 
investors and workers. 

Note the broad and loose language: 
“hamper, embarass, disorganize.” 

What can a worker do to improve his 
lot which will not embarass an employer 
in relation to the investors? What can 
a union do on his behalf which does not 
fall under the same prohibition? What 
is the nature of managerial prerogatives 
which are here protected? We know that 
in the course of a century of collective 
bargaining history the concept of normal 
and yveasonable authority of manage- 
ment in any labor-employer situation has 
changed. The concept today varies with 
industry and individuals, with judges and 
jurisdictions, yet this bill would seek to 
make it a violation of law for labor to 
do henceforth what has always been 
ecognized as a basic function of collee- 
live bargaining. 

Jt is the persistent view of the non- 
union employer even today that the fix- 
ing of wages, hours and conditions of 
employment is “a normal and reasonable 
authority of management” in the “fulfill- 
ment of management obligations to con- 
umers, investors and workers.” And 
anyone who dares interfere with this 
authority hampers and embarasses man- 
agement in such obligations. 


* fe 


Tin bill sounds like the Wagner Act, 
but it is intended t@ destroy the Wagner 
Act. The measure before us was intended 
to cope with postwar strikes. If we had 
a sound national wage and labor policy, 
and the instruments to implement it ts 
meet the transition period, we would 
have avoided 90 percent of the strikes we 
now have. And this bill proposes no 
constructive wage or labor policy either. 

Management and labor problems can’t 
be legislated out of existence, as we so 
unsuccessfully attempted to do in the 
ease of prohibition. On the whole, we 
have done pretty well by the old method 
of free interplay of economic forces, Our 
business community is the most prosper- 
ous in the world; our workers have the 
highest standard of living in the world 
and the public has gained thereby. Let 
us not make a temporary disturbance in 
the equilibrium of industry the excuse 
for destroying a system which has, on 
the whole, proved its success. 

This bill is bad from beginning to _ 
end. Whatever good features it has » 
are already in the law or are taken 
from current, accepted practice. But 
these good points, even if they were 
new and proposed for the first time, 
could never compensate for the Pan- 
dora’s box of troubles and evils which 
it would let loose on the nation. An 
informed public opinion will never 
allow it to become the law of the land. 
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‘Common Sense 


By BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


TALK ABOUT RUSSIA. 


Peart BUCK is at work on a series 
of books in which she tries to “tell the 
people” about various countries by in- 
terviewing at length some strategically 
chosen person from each. This “case 
method,” which attempts to understand 
a vast land through a single case, is at 
best a dubious one. In her first book, 
however, she chose an expert on mass 
education in China, and brought to her 
questioning a full background of under- 
standing. In this, her 
series, she has selected a simple, un- 
reflecting girl who was fou 
when the 1917 
and whose talk reveals nothing except 
how thorough has been the job of regi- 


second in the 


years old 


Revolution of occurred 


menting the thinking of an entire gen- 
Buck’s 
questions are rarely calculated to un- 
settle the certitudes of Masha Scott but 
rather aimed to get her to talk. As 
Masha’s mind is filled with a readiness 
to believe 


eration of young people. Pearl 


everything the state 
aganda machines have told her to be- 


lieve, Mrs. 


prop- 


Suck inevitably gets out of 
it little more than the slogans, stereo- 
types, explainings away and apologetics 
that have been dinned into it for a quar- 
ter .f a century. 

Even if Mrs. Buck had 
better informed and more sophisticated 


selected a 


Russian, a Barmine or a Hindus or a 
Markoosha Fischer, she would not have 
been spared the real intellectual task of 
checking the opinions of the person in- 
terviewed against facts, documents, rival 
versions. She might have gotten less 
“absolutelies” (it is Masha’s favorite 
word and occurs more often even than 
the word “collective”). She might have 
been spared the job of gazing wide-eyed 
(or perhaps encouragingly) while Masha 
assured her that Stalin was once “elect- 
ed” by the Russia people to all his 
high posts because Masha once heard of 
a student who had voted in a party dis- 
cussion. (Actually, of course, as the Rus- 
sian records could have told her, Stalin 
was chosen by the Central Committee 
which was chosen by a party convention 
made up of party officials previously ap- 
pointed by Stalin, and even that shadow 
of legality ended when he purged a de- 
cisive majority of the members of the 
Central Committee he 
serve as 


was supposed to 
have 
learned a little more about the purges 
than the dream of Masha’s father about 


secretary.) She would 


a sunny tree and shadows that threat- 
ened it. But still she would not have 
been spared the “trip” and especially 
“the reading of the books” which she al- 


leges are replaceable by this method of 


single personal interview. It is hard to 
learn about the most important country 
in the world today even if you use all 
the resources of your intellect, but sure- 
ly one does not get further by abdicating 
the use of those resources. 

The most illuminating passage in the 
Mrs. 
Buck and Mrs. Scott have just acknowl- 
edged to each other that each of their 
respective countries “has some democ- 
racy.” 

“But I would like to say,” continues 
Masha, “that I do not agree that your 
way is a good way to teach the people. 
For example, we could not find in our 
country two completely different points 
of view in our press, that is, one man 
says this is true, and another says it 
is not true. How can people know 
which is the truth?” 

What is shouted forth, reads an old 
Russian proverb on public opinion in 
Czarist Russia, is what is echoed back. 
This feature of Russian “democracy” 
then has not changed, except that under 
Czarism there was some publicly ex- 
pressed difference of opinion, both legal 
and underground, to train people in 
using their judgment. 


book is to be found on page 68. 


With Masha Scott. 


By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $1.75. 


That Mrs. Buck did not pursue any 
further this question of democracy as 
judgment by the people indicates how 
little critical alertness or historical back- 
ground she applied to her book-length 
interview. 

When the great historian Klyuchevsky 
was discussing the real dilemma of mod- 
ern Russia he wrote of Peter’s indus- 
trialization and technical modernization 
of his land: 

“He desired that the slave, remain- 
ing a slave, should act consciously and 
freely. The interaction of despotism 
and freedom, of education and slavery 
—this is the political squaring of the 
circle, the riddle which we have been 
solving for two centuries from the 
time of Peter, and which is still un- 
solved.” 

Or Mrs. Buck might have called to 
mind the celebrated passage in which 
Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor speaks of 

man’s eagerness to lay down the unset- 
tling burden of freedom of choice for the 
reassurances of authoritarian guidance 
and certainty: 

“... for nothing is more insupport- 
able to man than freedom. I tell thee 
that man is termented by no greater 
anxiety than to find some one quickly 
to whom he can hand over that gift. 

. And men rejoiced that they were 
led again like sheep . .. more per- 
suaded than ever that they have per- 
fect freedom, yet they have brought 
their freedom and laid it humbly at 
our feet. ... For who can rule men 
if not he who holds their consciences 
and their bread in his hands. .. .” 

If Mrs. Buck had brought such sensi- 
tivity to Russia’s past to bear upon the 
interview on Russia’s present, she would 
have made clear in her book at least this 
one significant point: that the craving 
for an authoritative leadership, for an 
absolute and infallible personal ruler 
who decides both what to do and what 
to believe, is among the things which 
are least new in the New Russia. Then 
the7alk About Russia with Masha Scott 
would have served at least to illuminate 
somewhat the central problem of our 
time: two fundamentally different “de- 
finitions” of democracy. 








Early Protest 

THE VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN. 
By William Langland. Newly rendered 

Henry W, 

Sheed and Ward. 


into modern 
Wells. Neu 
1945. 


English by 
York: 
304 pp. $3.00. 

Just how many will be drawn to read 
this fourteenth century poem that could 
not grasp it in the early English original 
I do not know; but they wiil be rewarded, 
Making fairly few changes (in the parts 
where I remember, or have compared 
this with, the original text), Dr. Wells 
has admirably carried on the spirit and 
power of the poém. Who William Lang- 
land was, nobody knows; but the poem 
speaks in the voice of the common man. 
The later sections point the religious 
way to the good life; but the first seven 
sections (“passus”) look with sharp eyes 
upon the social and moral evils of the 
day, as between the Tower of Heaven 
and the Pit of Hell the world drives on 
in money-grubbing madness. There is 
measure for reflection upon our own 
times and our own values, in these views 
of the world six hundred years gone 
by. J.T.S. 


@ In 1790, only 5 percent of the Amer- 
ican population lived in cities of 2,500 
persons or more, as compared with 55 
percent in 1940. Although our cities are 
still rowing, they grew less during the 
last decade than ever before in our his- 
tory, says a Twentieth Century Fund 
survey. 







An Analysis of Political Liberalism . 


Review by EDWARD FIESS ’ 


THE LIBERAL TRADITION. By Wil- 
liam Aylott Orton. Yale University 
Press. 1945. 317 pages. $3.50. 


ds the post-Hiroshima era much atomic- 
rot is being written. Although Professor 
Orton, who probably delivered his manu- 
script before the fateful date, has no 
reference to the bomb in either title or 
text, | think I should definitely have 
preferred, say, Liberals in the Atomio 
Age to The Liberal Tradition, a title that 
should take the year’s prize for paleness. 

If the title is poor, the book itself has 
many excellencies. Professor Orton di- 
vides his task into three parts: first, 
finding the historical foundations of lib- 
eralism; surveying “historical 
obstacles and opposed positions;” and 
finally, presenting a view of the con- 
temporary problem. He objects to the 
view of economic ends as the sole ones 
in life, he warns us against the naive 
faith in an all-embracing state, he insists 
on the importance of freedom for minori- 
ties, on the necessity of keeping in mind 
both ends and means, and on the need 
for political parties based on opposing 
principles, not merely opposing person- 
alities. A glance at the newspapers will 


second, 


ie 


show us that these principles are jp 
danger. “The vigor of political liberal. 
ism is well attested by the fury of its 
enemies,” he says. “It was the pet aver. 
sion of both Lenin and Trotsky. ‘It Has 
been dissected and denounced by Stalin, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Pius IX, and Profesgor 
Laski.” 

The first two parts of the author’s task, 
however, lead us to expect a better exe. 
cution of the third. In general, Orton 
devotes too little attention to the regj 
political problems created by the advance 
of technology, particularly in communi- 
cation—the problems that Bertrand Rus. 
sell handled so well in Power, Although 
he recognizes the dangers of red totali- 
tarianism and the threat of historical 
and contemporary Marxism of “ortho. 
dox” brand, he would have done well to 
give more space to their discussion. His 
“voluntary system” of production seems 
a kind of unimaginative capitalism, and 
if there are even passing references to 
consumers cooperatives or to the idea of 
a mixed economy”—both of great import 
to anyone’s liberalism—I must have 
missed them. The index of names at the 
end is inadequate in a book in wi’ ich 
issues are more important than person- 
alities. 














In an Old Jewish Village 


Review by EVA HINDUS 


SONG OF THE DNIEPER. By Zal- 
man Shneour. Roy Publishers. 376 


pages. $3.00. 

Tus is a vigorous and colorful novel 
built around its main character Noah 
Pandre, the strong man of the village 
Shklov. Mr. Shneour is a skillful-story- 
teller. He paints a large canvas filled 
with many striking vignettes of village 
people, and for this reader at least, the 
strength and charm of the novel lies in 
its brushwork of vivid local color. 

The novel has great scope as if to 
complement the giant proportions of its 
hero Pandre. But although Noah’s 
physical prowess draws the almost in- 
evitable comparison to Samson, his 
spiritual framework seems meager. In 
the course of the novel, Pandre goes 
through several torturing experiences 
but one doesn’t find him a greatly 
changed man at the end. His exploits are 
dynamic but his soul seems static. Among 
the minor characters, I found Sender, 
Noah’s father-in-law, much the most 
poignant figure. The author takes the 
reader through a sensitively depicted 
sequence of events which outline the de- 
terioration of this once proud coachman 
and his favorite horse, Shmendrik. The 
climax is reached in the chapter entitled 
The Ballad of Two Horses which is an 
example of the best qualities to be found 
in naturalistic fiction. 

In Mr. Shneour’s previous novel Down- 
fall it was evident that he is a post as 
well as a novelist. The same is true of 
the Song of the Dnieper. The book is 
full of lyric passages, and such an ex+ 
cerpt as the following one gives proof of 
his gift for imagery: “So Koppel drove 


on, until suddenly he stood upon the seat 
of the sledge, cracked his whip, whistled 
loudly, and shook the reins like a wild 
thing. The horse which was not used to 
such pranks took fright, and broke into 
a gallop. The runners under the sledge 
screeched as they flew over the snow, 
like the strings of an instrument that 
had been pulled too taut, and Koppel 
standing up in his seat was like a musi- 
cian conducting the wild gallop. He con- 
ducted with both hands, with both reins, 
like a maddened bandmaster with a mad 
orchestra which had a horse’s head.” 
Shneour excels in the descriptive parts 
of his work. He is at his best when he 
writes about animals. He shows a truly 
remarkable ability to imbue them with a 
pulsating life and individuality that are 
seldom found in literature. Structurally, 
however, the novel shows weaknesses, 
the most important of which can be 
found in that part of the book dealing 
with the return of Noah from prison. 
Pandre participates in three situations 
illustrate his strength and 
courage. In the space of twelve hours, 
he rescues an itinerant bookseller from 
drowning, prevents a maddened bull from 
destroying a peasant girl, and finally 
helps in putting out a forest fire. This 
coincidences following each 
other in rapid succession, put a strain on 
the credulity sympathetic 


meant to 


series of 


even of a 
reader. 

In closing I should like to commend the 
translator of this novel, Joseph Leftwich 
for what sis a job creditably done. Mr. 
Shneour’s poetic phraseology could hardly 
have been more effective in its original 
Yiddish than it appears in this trans 
lation. 











“Any Books on Atomic Power?" 
Courtesy of New York Times. 
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Political Trends in Italy 


From LUIGI ANTONINI 
To the Editor: 


Vanni MONTANA’S latest article, 
*Political Gambling in Italy,” which ap- 
peared in your issue of February 2, 
carries the following description: “Edu- 
¢ational Director of Local 89, ILGWU, 
yecently returned from Italy.” This line 
may lead some to believe that Montana’s 
yiews, as expressed in this article, reflect 
the viewpoints of the organization of 
which I am general secretary. This is 
far from being the case. In order to 
avoid the possibility of further misunder- 
standing along this line may I suggest 
that in the future you leave out any un- 
authorized reference to Local 89. 

Vanni Montana, who was in Italy for 
three months in 1944, is entitled to his 
views, and I am not here to dispute them 
in detail. Unquestionably he is an 
earnest and sincere upholder of the 
democratic system. His one-man war 
against the Nenni-Togliatti combination, 
which he conducts with a 
undoubtedly 
desire to see 


persistent 
ardor, is inspired by his 
Italian 
yacy built around an independent, demo- 


sincere democ- 


eratic-minded labor and Socialist move- 


ment. I am surely not going to disagree 
with that. However,, his petulance in 


hammering at his pet point, that every- 


thing that goes wrong in Italy is the 
direct result of the Nenni-Togliatti al- 
leged partnership, often leads him 


astray and makes him say things which 
greatly embarass many of his political 
friends who otherwise—as I have pub- 
licly stated previously—fully agree with 
his ultimate objective. 

Why, for instance, this over-indulgent 
attitude, which clearly permeates Mon- 
tana’s latest article, towards Giannini’s 
“L'Uomo Qualunque” movement? Just 
because it happens to be anti-Commu- 
nist, are we to forget its anti-demo- 
cratic and dangerously neo-Fascist as- 
And why smear the six-party 
coalition with the sly reterence that “all 


pects? 


. of them stink!” and that “to the majority 


of Italian people, the six-party coalition 
has appeared as a game for the political 
ruined Italy?”. No doubt, 
Montana is bitter at this six-party coali- 
tion because 


spoils of a 


the Communists are in it. 
But instead of this fact 
solely to exaggerated Communist politi- 


attributing 


cal sagacity and to the alleged wiles of 
Nenni-Togliatti’s manipulations, coupled 
with the gullibility of the other parties, 
why forget to mention that 
first 
Moscow Council of Fore ign Ministers m 
Octobe) 


this coali- 
tion was recommended at the 
1943 and has been reasserted, in 
terms equivalent to a condition sine-qua- 
non, by all subsequent statements of the 
all-powerful victorious Big Three? And 
why fail to take the 
fact that democratic leaders such as Don 
Sturzo, Benedetto Croce, Parri, Modigli- 
ani, etc., who are far removed from any 
possible Nenni-Togliatti influence, have 
repeatedly asserted that, until such time 
as elections can be called in Italy, the 
nearest thing to a representative govein- 
ment can be formed only by the six-party 
Committee of National Liberation? 
These parties have a combined member- 
ship of about 5,000,000 citizens, which 
would hardly put them in the category 
of usurpers of governmental power, as 
Montana implies. 


into consideration 


Italy’s fate is now being decided in 
London. The outcome looks very dark. 
The Government headed by Premier De 
Gasperi, a first-class patriot and demo- 
crat, is making heroic efforts to ward off 
disaster. Paramount among its claims— 
forcefully supported by hosts of Amer- 
leans who have been in Italy in various 
C@pacities for a little more than 
months, such as for instance Charles 
Poletti—is the assertion that the Italian 
People have demonstrated their ability 
to organize a democratic society under 
the leadership of a democratic govern- 
ment. On this claim rests, also, much of 
the agitation which Italian-Americans, 
individuals and organizations—Local 89 


three 
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and the Italian-American Labor Council 
among them—are now conducting to 
prevent our government’s complicity, 
contemplated or unwitting, in a harsh 
and unjust peace with Italy. But Vanni 
Montana chooses, instead to label this 
Italian government a coalition of “politi- 
cal swindlers,” “thieves of Pisa” and 
“stinkers.” I do not want anyone to 
think that Local 89 concurs, even re- 
motely, with such statements. 


Reply 

The identifying line under Vanni Mon- 
tana’s name over his article does not 
imply that the article reflects the opinion 
of Local 89. Like every other identifica- 
tion under an author’s name, it signifies 
no connection with the content of the 
article, but only serves to introduce the 
author to the readers. For example, the 
Jine under Sidney Hook’s name, “Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at New York 
versity,” does not imply that NYU en- 
dorses his views.—The Editors. 


Uni- 





PERSONAL VIEWS ONLY 
From VANNI MONTANA 


To the Editor: 


] FOUND that in publishing my article 
“Political Gambling in Italy,” you added 
to my name the qualification of “Edu- 
of Local 89, ILGWU.” 
this 
have been very careful in my articles for 


cational Director 

I wonder why happened. for I 
The New Leader to refrain from linking 
to them the name of the organization for 
which I work. There 
differences of 


have been some 
views between Luigi An- 
General Secretary of Local 89, 
and myself, on some details of the Italian 


picture, and I have felt aware of my 


tonini, 


duty of not involving in any manner the 
name of Local 89 in such controversial 
matters as my 
situation. 


views of the Italian 


BUYING POWER IS 

BASIS OF SOUND ECONOMY 
From C. R. PETTES 

To the Editor: 


Your editorial of December 22, 
“Still Tied to Economie Nationalism” 
is the kind I like. It shoots straight and 
hits the mark. 

However, it 
that were not in the 
article to answer. No 
mind. 


suggests some questions 
scope of 


doubt 


your 
you had 
them in 
You rightly say, “The first necessity is 
that the people 
the money with which to buy.” 


to see American have 

The question is: “How are they going 
to get the necessary money?” 

It seems evident that they will need 
to have money enough to buy all of the 
consumable goods produced in_ this 
country by the greatly increased pro- 
duction capacity, plus the great “expan- 
sion” proposed by industry. 

We must consume all that we produce, 
no matter how much we export. As you 
say, we must take goods in 
for exports, so there is nothing to be 
done with the imports except to 
sume them, is there? 

It looks to me that every man, woman 
and child in America will need ample 
buying power if we are going to be 
able to use our output. And that buying 
power must be reasonably constant—not 
too much today and too little tomorrow. 

How are the people going to get that 
buying power? Some say it can be done 
by “full employment” at good wages. 
If so, we will have to consume as much 
as we destroyed in war, besides paying 
interest on $300,000,000,000 of debt. 
And we must remember that 10,000,000 
or more of our workers were engaged in 
destroying, not producing, goods. 

There is not much doubt that 
people could make use of all we 
duce—if they had the money to buy 
with. You may be able to tell me how 
they are going to get it—not just for 
a few years, but permanently, so as to 
avoid “depressions” and “inflations.” 

California. 
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To the Editor: 


will ever be taken against him. . 
be fulfilled. 


harm that independence... . 


Soviet Russia. 
It has indeed. 
New York. 








An Aggressor Disgusted by Appeasement 


From ROBERT NORMAN 


Tue courage with which the Soviet Government pursues its foreign political 
aims in the face of the opposition of the whole world seems puzzling. 
no denying the fact that this courage impresses many persons as a manifestation 
of a strong and purposeful national policy. 
out that the Soviet Government’s aggressive policy is the outcome not so much 
| of its skill and courage, as of the weakness of the democracies. It may be useful 
to call to mind the Soviet view on aggression—when pursued by somebody else. 

On Sept. 21, 1938, Maxim Litvinov, then Foreign Commissar, delivered a 

speech at the Plenary Meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations. Speak- 
ing about Germany and Italy he said: 
} “The responsibility for these regrettable facts (growing strength of the 
| aggressor) lies wih those states which restrained the League from resistance 
to the aggressors when they were still weak and divided. ... Thanks to the pulicy 
of concession, negotiation and back stage intrigue with them, they have since 
grown strong. ... The aggressor should be met with the program laid down 
by the League Covenant, resolutely, persistently and without hesitation. . . . 
There is, however, another conception, which recommends as the height of human 
| wisdom, under the cover of ‘pacifism,’ that the aggressor be treated with con- 
| sideration and his vanity not be wounded. 
negotiations to be carried on with him, that he be assured that no collective action 
. and that his demands, even tne most illegal, 
And that one state after another be sacrificed to him, and that, if 
possible, no question of his activity be raised at the League of Nations because 
the aggressor does not like it, he takes offense and sulks.” Against Aggresslon, 
Speeches by Maxim Litinov, N. Y., 1939.) 

In his verbal note of April 21, 1934, to the German Ambassador, M. Nadolny, 
Litvinov said about the agreement on the Baltic States which he had proposed 
to Germany, and which Germany had rejected: 

“I must remind you that all we wanted was to sign a protocol stating that 
‘the Government of the USSR and Germany pledge themselves invariably to 
observe in their policy the maintenance of the independence and integrity of 
the Balite States, and to refrain from any acts that might directly or indirectly 
The German Government is right in pointing out 
that the Baltic States have no infringement of their independence to fear from 
Of this the Soviet Government has given ample proof.” 


There is 


The New Leader has often pointed 


It recommends conversations and 








UNO and the League of Nations 


From ALFRED MYERS 
To the Editor: 


Tue viewpoint which The New Leader 
has adopted in regard to the UNO is 
the only one that combines progressive 
policy with realistic appraisal of real- 
It is the misfortune of our time 
that the two are divided by a wide gulf. 

However, a comparison with the League 
of Nations shows that there are some 
bright spots on the horizon. Unlike the 
League, the UNO includes all the great 
powers that have survived the war 
When Clare Booth Luce, who a quarter 


ities. 


of a century ago would probably have 
shone among rabid anti-Wilsonians, to- 
day says, “Who am I to bar the way to 
an international peace organization?,” 
this is indeed a sign of changed times. 
And if in the UNO there is even less 
democracy than there was in the League, 
this merely reflects the fact that today 
there is less democracy in the world. 

It is not yet clear how the Iranian 
problem will be settled. But it seems 
certain that this hard nut will not break 
the UNO’s teeth. The bilateral Soviet- 
Iranian negotiations will probably drift 
until the time comes for the Red Army 
to evacuate Iran, and the conflict will 
then fade away in silence. Yet it is 
rather questionable whether the Red 
Army would leave Iran at all without 
the pressure exercised by the UNO. 

Yet UNO is a scene on which the great 
powers are the only actors. Medium and 
small nations are not even a chorus, they 
are mere onlookers. The implications of 
this fact are obvious. If an aggressor 
nation makes up its mind to act, for in- 
stance if Stalin considers the time ripe 
to grab the Dardanelles, is the UNO in 
its present shape able to do much more 
than impose economic sanctions of the 
kind which the League imposed against 
Italy during the Conquest of Abyssinia? 
The sanctions were imposed, but Abys- 
sinia was conquered. 

It seems therefore that a new aggres- 
sion can be stopped, not by the UNO, 
which still remains a forum and not a 
force, but only by a formidable power 
within the UNO — an Anglo-American 
alliance. If this alliance, with teeth in 
it, is consummated, it may become the 





nucleus from which a real United Na- 
tions Organization may gradually de- 
velop. This however implies the revision 
of the foreign policy prevailing today in 
a way conducive to the attainment of 
this goal. 
New York. 
TRYGVE LIE 

From ALBERT COHEN 


To the Editor: 


Waar prompted the 


ment so staunchly to 
Lie’s candidacy to the 
Secretary of the UNO? It was a curious 
spectacle when in the competition be- 
tween the Belgian Socialist, Spaak, and 
the Norwegian Socialist, Lie, the latter 
won, thanks to Communist backing. Here 
is one explanation of the ardent Soviet 
support given to a Socialist. 

Ten years ago Stalin was engaged in 
the liquidation of the “old guard Bolshe- 
viks.” It was the time of purges, trials 
and executions. Trotsky, who then lived 
in Norway, cracked down on Stalin in 
numerous declarations exposing Stalin’s 
role during Lenin’s time and after. The 
Soviet Government demanded the extra- 
dition of Trotsky. The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment rejected this demand, but the 
Minister of Justice, Trygve Lie, placed 
Trotsky under home arrest, cut off all 
his communications with the outer world 
except with his lawyer, and finally issued 
against Trotsky an order of deportation. 
Stalin is said to be a man who never for- 
gets—either his enemies or his friends. 

Boston. 


Soviet Govern- 
support Trygve 
post of General 





URANIUM AND GREECE 


From E. P. HELLIN 
To the Editor: ? 


The Soviet Union, apparently frus- 
trated in respect to atomic developments, f 
recently introduced two new elements 
into the world situation: Iranium ana 
Hellenium. 





A Subscription to 

THE NEW LEADER 
will facilitate the understanding of 
the entangled problems of our time. 
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Danny Kaye Heads Stage Show at Paramoun 





Dorothy Gish and Louis Calhern 


The stars of “The Magnificent Yankee,” 
at the Royale Theatre. 
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IS THE NEW COMEDY, 
“MISS SUSIE SLAGLE” 


Adapted from Augusta Tucker’s 
popular novel, “Miss Susie Sla- 
gle’s,” co-starring Veronica Lake, 
Sonny Tufts and Joan Caulfield 
opened last Wednesday at the New 
York Paramount Theatre, with a 
supplementary in person show 
headed by Danny Kay, star of 
“Up In Arms” and “Wonder Man.” 
The screen attraction, a romantic 
story of young doctors in the mak- 
ing, also marks the return of Lil- 
lian Gish, who portrays the role 
of Susie, proprietress of the Slagle 
boarding house for medical stu- 
dents and around her and the 
house she oversees pivots the ac- 
tion of the photoplay. The picture 
marks the first directorial assign- 
ment of John Berry and also in- 
troduces to screen fans for the 
first time Joan Caulfeld first ac- 
claimed for her performance in 
George Abbott’s Broadway stage 
hit, “Kiss and Tell.” The personal 
appearance of Danny Kay will be 
his first and only one on Broad- 
way during 1946. Featured with 
the star of stage, screen and radio 
are Bob Chester and his orchestra, 
Georgia Gibbs and Tip, Tap and 
Toe. 


“HARVEY. GIRLS” A HIT 
AT THE CAPITOL 

MGM’s “The Harvey Girls,” 
technicolor musical which broke all 
existing weekly records in the 
Capitol Theatre’s twenty-six year 
history, continues for a third week. 
The picture stars Judy Garland, 
with John Hodiak opposite. The 
supporting cast includes Ray Bol- 
ger, Angela Lansbury, Preston 
| Foster, Virginia O’Brien, Kenny 
| Baker, Marjorie Main and Chill 
| Wills. 

The 
person” 
post-war 


the Arthur Hopkins production 





The N. Y. Strand will hold its 
present stage show headed by Or- 
rin Tucker and his Orchestra for | 
a 3rd week beginning Friday, Feb. 
8. Mr. Tucker who is making his 
first theatre appearance after over 
vears in the Navy, features 
Al Parker and ad 


accompanying stars “in 
show features the first 
Broadway appearance of 
the Glenn Miller Orchestra, com- 
prising 35 ex-servicemen. Fronted 
by “Tex” Beneke, the band fea- 
“In person”|tures Artie Malvin, Lillian Lane, 
Lind Haves,| Bobby Nichols and Murray Kane 
P r Force show | as solo stars. Paul Regan, satirist, 
‘Winged Victory.” and Lane and land Ladd Lyon, comic and acrobat, 
Claire, novelty dance }round out the “in person” show. 
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Spiral Staircase,” 
mystery feature co-starring 
McGuire, Ethel Barry-| Another newly discharged 
and George Brent, made its} iceman, John Garrity, Jr., 
sroadway bow at the RKO Pal: ace | formerly asst with the 
eatre. It is the screen version | Shuberts, has been engaged as the 
Ethel Lina White’s novel “Some | compan) lage He 
Must Bane ceo: and Dore Schary’s } John Sr., 
irst dduction for RKO Radio. manag moor, staff. 
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YOUNG FRUIT 
“APPLE OF HIS EYE.” By Ken- 
yon Nicholson and Charles Rob- 
inson, Presented by Jed Harris 
in association with Walter Hus- 
ton. At the Biltmore Theatre. 

Down on the Indian farm life 
moves but slowly. At least, this 
play about it hardly moves at all 
There are two acts, but three steps 
in the drama. I. All the neigh- 
bors (including his daughter-in- 
law) tell one another Sam Stover’s 
too old to marry Lily, who’s come 
to tend for him while his house- 
keeper’s ill. II. They all tell Sam 
he’s too old for Lily. III. Sam 
tells Lily he’s too old for her. Then 
—surprise! Lily says she doesn’t 
think ‘he’s too old at all. And the 
poor hired girl marries the wealthy 
farmer. 

Desperate efforts are made— 
like Lily’s pop with a shot gun, 
and old Sam’s straining his back 
in a wrestling match—to give 
movement to the play; but these 
are all only talked about. The 
action remains off-stage. Exc llent 
players like Doro Merande are 
given stock, wooden parts; Mary 
James as Lily shows earnest; but 
not even Walter Huston can lift 
this play to life. Before it got 
to Broadway, something got to 
“Apple of His Eye’: unfortu- 
nately, it was a worm. 


At the Albee 


Gene Tierney, who stars in “Les 
Her to Heaven,” at the Alb 
Theatre. 





will be its only showing in Ne 
York in the original French ve 
sion, as Metro plans to withdra 
the film after its first run m 
“dub” the dialogue into Englid 
for general release. 

Fernand Ledoux, Maurice Schuty 
Georges Rollin und Blanchett 
Brunoy are featured in this Jy 
ques Becker production from t 
novel by Pierre Verey. There ay 
This complete English titles. 


J. T.8. 
“IT HAPPENED AT THE INN" 
HELD OVER AT 55th STREET 
“It Happened at the Inn” (Goupi 
Mains Rouges), MGM’s | first 
French release in this country, a 





tinues to break attendance records 


at the 55th St. Playhouse. 


————————————————— 


A ein ‘of love's 
young dream and 
youth’s high hope! 


Poromount presents 


VERONICA = SONNY JOAN 


LAKE-TUFTS- CAULFIELD 


“Miss SUSIE 
SLAGLES" 


with 
Billy De Wolfe « Renny McEvoy 


ond LILLIAN GISH 


Directed by John Berry 


TIMES SQUARE 


PARAMOUNT 


Midnight Feature Nightly 





a TODAY NEW YORK WILL KNOW ‘WHY LOVE | 
LIKE THIS LEADS TO MURDER! 


| 
i ALICE DANA LINDA 


FALLEN ANGEL| 


A 20th CENTURY-FOX Picture 
Produced and Directed by OTTO PREMINGER 


On Stage! - - - IN PERSON! 


THE BRAZILIAN BOMBSHELL 


CARMEN MIRANDA 
if . and her Sister AURORA MIRANDA 
| RICHARD & FLORA STUART * NESTOR CHAYRES 
Extra! ARCHIE ROBBINS 
| The New March of Time: “LIFE WITH BABY” | 


| Now R Ox DOORS OPEN AT 10 A.M. 


7th Avenue at 50th Street 
— = 
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4 Clark Gable — Greer Garson at Music Hall 
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“ANNA LUCASTA" 
APPROVED FOR OVERSEAS 








In “My Reputation,” 











John Wildberg has just atest 
written approval from the OW 
Bureau of Overseas Policy Gu! 
mittee to present productions of 
his two-edition Broadway and Chi- 
cago hit, “Anna Lucasta,” in Ger- 
many and Austria. ‘Anna Lucasta’ 
was undoubtedly selected for its 
depiction of American family life 
by a Negro cast showing the every- 
day joys and problems of a colored 
family are no different from those 
of any other. In countries where 
Negro actors are not available, the 
comedy will be played by white ac- 
tors. In fact, the play was origin- 
ally written for a Polish family, 
and the success of the New York 
and Chicago production with all- 
Negro casts only goes to prove the 
universality of the characters and 
theme. 

The Chicago Defender, one of 
America’s greatest Negro newspa- 
pers, recenlty included Mr. Wild- 
berg high up on its Honor Roll of 
1945 with the following kudo: 

“John Wildberg, Broadway 

Producer. For his oustanding 

friendship to Negro actors and 

his pioneering in presenting 

“Anna Lucasta,” a play with a 

Negro cast but about people of 

any race or nationality.” 








MOLLY PICON AT 
LOEW'S STATE THEATRE 

A top-flight roster of stars has 
been assembled for the stage show 
that opened at Loew’s State Thea- 
tre on Thursday, Feb. 7. Head- 
line honors will be shared by Mal 


Hallett and his Orchestra, stars 
of the “Spotlight Band” Radio 
Show, featuring Rita 


Williams; | 
Bob Hope’s overseas 
pal, «ssisted by Tommy Mack; and 
as an extra added attraction, 
Molly Picon, internaionally famous 
comedienne. 

Other acts include Allen and} 
Kent, featuring Dances of Yester- 
day and Today, and Mardoni and 
Louise, master illusionists. 

On screen, “They Are Expend- 
able,” MGM’s film version of the 
William | L. White best- seller novel, 


Jack Tepper, 








Barbara Stanwick and Eve Arden 


ad 


the new Warners Bros.’ film at the Strand Theatre. 





starring Robert Montgomery. ‘and| 
John Wayne, will take over for the | 
week. The supporting cast in-| 
cludes Donna Reed, Jack: Holt and | 
Ward Bond. The film was produced | 
and directed by John Ford. 


JEAN DALRYMPLE WILL 
RETURN TO NEW YORK 
IN THE SPRING 

Jean Dalrymple plans to return 
from the coast around April Ist, 
with plans for a new production 
in the spring, according to word 
received by her office here yester- 
day. She is reading several scripts 
while recuperating from an attack 
of pneumonia. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 
Artur Rodzinski, Musical Director 

Sunday Afternoon, Febr. 10, at 
3 (Broadcast over CBS). Soloist: 
Rudolf Serkin, Pianist. Suite for 
Strings, Corelli; Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in D minor, Brahms; Scena- 
rio for Orchestra on themes from 
“Show Boat,” Kern; Marche Slav, 
Thaikovsky. 

Monday Evening, Feb. 11, at 
8:45, in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza. Special Concert for 
Members of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society. Soloists: John Cori- 
gliano, violinist; Walter Hendl, 
pianist; William Lincer, violist; 
Leonard Rose, cellist. Ouverture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart; 
Dido’s Lament from “Dido and 
Aeneas,” Purcell (Lincer); Vito, 
Op. 54, No. 5, Popper (Lincer); 











Introduction and Rondo Capric- | 
cioso, Saint-Saens (Corigliano); 
Pavane for Orchestra, Morton | 
Gould; Apres un Reve, Faure 
(Rose); Allegro Appassionata, | 
Saint-Saens (Rose); Piano Con- 


certo in G major, Ravel (Hendl) ; 
Rhapsody “Espana,” Chabrier. 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 14, at 
8:45. Soloist: John Corigliano, 
violinist. “A Lincoln Portrait,” 
Copland. (Speaker: Kenneth Spen- | 
cer); Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Brahms; Violin Concerto, Szyma- 
nowski; Roumanian Rhapsody No. | 
lin A’ major, Encsco. 












; PHILHARMONIC 





The 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 





AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Under the Direction of 
ARTUR RODZINSKI 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 

PIANO SOLOIST 
RUDOLF SERKIN 
porelliu: Suite for Strings; Brahms: 
— Concerto h: D minor; Kern: 
ae on Themes from “Show- 
at"; Tchaikovsky: Marche Slav. 


THEATRE PARTIES 








trade anions and fra- 
Organizations are re- 
atestec when planning theatre 
Parties to do so through Ber- 
Nard Feinman. Manager of the 
)NEW LEADER THRATRICAL 
(DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
fonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical) Department, 7 East 








presents 


BETTY FIELD 


in ELMER RICE’S 
New Comedy 


DREAM GIRL 


Staged by THE AUTHOR 
CORONET THEATRE 


, 49th STREET, WEST OF B’WAY 


| 


©THE TWO FILM FAVORITES 
| APPEAR IN “ADVENTURE” 


The world premiere of the 
eagerly-awaited Greer Garson- 
Clark Gable picture, “Adventure,” 


is now at the Radio City Music 
Hall. 

Marking Clark Gable’s first 
screen appearance since his dis- 
charge from the Army after serv- 
ing during the war as a major in 
the Air Force, the picture presents 
the popular actor and his co-star, 
with Joan Blondell and Thomas 
Mitchell as featured players. The 
supporting cast includes Tom 
Tully, John Qualen, Richard 
Haydn, Lina Romay and Harry 
Davenport. 

With the Greer Garson-Clark 
Gable picture, the Music Hall is 
presenting on the great stage 
“Sky High,” a new revue produced 
by Leonidoff. Employing startling 
new effects and huge settings by 
Bruno Maine, the theatre’s cele- 
brated stage company perform in 
a colorful scenic version of a giant 
stratoliner in flight. Contrasting 
the romantic old show boats of 
long ago with huge flying show- 
planes of the future, the gay, fan- 
tastic revue begins with lively 
scenes from riverboat days, featur- 
ing Jack Powell, comedy drum- 
mer. Then aboard the streamlined 
airplane, with its novel flying ef- 
|fects, the Rockettes present a 
swift- paced new precision routine. 
Special songs are sung by June 
Forrest, soprano, and the Choral 
Ensemble. The Corps de Ballet of- 
fer modern waltzes. Also featured 
on the program with “Adventure” 
and the stage spectacle are George 
Gershwin’s great tone poem, “An 
American in Paris,” played by the 
Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Charles Previn. 


“ANTIGONE" OPENING 
FEB. 18th AT CORT THEATRE 
Katharine Cornell’s new play 
has reverted to its original title 
and will be known in New York 
simply as “Antigone” instead of 
“Antigone and the Tyrant.” The 
actress-manager also announces 
that the New York opening is set 
for Monday evening, February 
18, at the Cort Theatre. 














THEATRE INCORPORATED 
| presents 


GERTRUDE 


| LAWRENCE 


RAYMOND 


MASSEY 
|\PYGMALION 


by age SHAW 
tage 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
BARRYMORE, W. 47th St. 


EVENINGS 8:30. Mats. Wednesday 
and Saturday 2:30 











| Alice Faye and Dana 
Andrews 





play the feature roles in Otto 
Preminger’s new film “Fallen 


Angel” at the Roxy. 





BECAUSE OF HIM" 
HELD FOR THIRD WEEK 


The gay comedy-romance ‘“Be- 
cause of Him” starring Deanna 
Durbin, Charles Laughton and 
Franchot Tone will nlay for a 
third week at Loew’s Criterion 
Theatre. 

Donald Meek, Helen Broderick 
and Stanley Ridges make up the 
able supporting cast in the film 
produced for Universal by Felix 
Jackson. 

“Fala at Hyde Park,” the Pete 
Smith specialty in color will also 
hold. 


THEATRE CUILO PRODUCTIONS 
‘4 «CARON! Play | 
Py 4 ta; are RODGERS 

Ramee OesEIN. 2d 











with John Raitt, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Effie Afton 


MAJESTIC W. 4ith St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 








The Musical Hit 


Y oKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — Directed hy 
Rowben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 


Harold -« Joseph , Betty Jane . ae 
Ceel Buloff Watson 
St. James Thea. W. 41. Mats, Thurs 








a ~ 








} | The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 


present 


ALFR 


LUNT +» FONTANNE 
O Mistress Mine 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by WR. LUNT 


EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway. Mots. Thurs., Sot. 


Betty Hutton 





Paramount film, at the Brooklyn 
The star of “Stork Club,” the 
Paramount. 
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“OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY FILM 





“A MUSICAL HIT!” 
—WALTER WINCHELL } 


JOHN C. WILSON presents 


THE DAY 
|| BEFORE SPRING 


Music by FREDERICK LOEWE 
Books and lyrics by 
ALAN JAY LERNER 
Irene Manning - Bill Johnson 


John Archer 























th Street, New York City. | 








UARY 9, 1946 








‘REPORT FROM TOKYO" 








SEE 


JAP ADMIRAL “NOMURA AND OTHER 1ER HIGH 
RANKING JAP ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 


HEAR TELL way AND HOW JAPAN LOST THE WAR 





EMBASSY 





42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Term’l) 


46th Street and Broadway 
50th Street, Radio City 
72nd Street and Broadway 























CI 6-8370 
Evgs. 8:35 Mon., Thurs., $4.20-$1.20; | DANCES by ANTONY TUDOR s 
fri., Sat. $4.80-$1.20; Mats Wed. & NATIONAL Theatre, W. 41st Street PER ] d BERGMAN 
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—— - EDNA FERBER’S 
“A DELIGHT Le WATCH!” we tt 
Sve semen T SARATOGA TRUNK 
8 ee OW BOA WARNERS’ BIGGEST with FLORA ROBSON 
A HAL B. WALLIS Production 
Music by JEROME KERN. Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
poet = ¥ aoe ean — Staged by HASSARD SHORT CONTINUOUS HOLLYWOOD BROADWAY 
S4th Street & 6th A ~ Circle 5-5200. 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. | Matinees" Wednesday & Saturday 2:20 2:30 Sharp. |} POPULAR PRICES AT 5ist STREET 
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Production Strike 


(Continued from Page One) 

and tissues, sugar products, rugs, house- 
hold furnishings, electrical products such 
as refrigerators, toasters, radios, mixers 
—I could go on like this for pages, but 
why drag it out—since the war ended 
most of these goods are inexplicably 
more difficult to get now than they were 
during the stringent days of the war 
when we had millions of men overseas 
who had to be supplied. 

Labor union sources have revealed 
again and again that these things were 
being produced and were being put into 
warehouses rather than into distribution, 
The explanation given was that manu- 
facturers were withholding these prod- 





John W. Snyder 


ucts—that is to say, they were on a pro- 
duction strike—until they got higher 
prices. 

Last week the enterprising Baltimore 
Evening Sun, concerned with the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of returning 
GI’s were forced to go on wearing uni- 
forms because they could not get civilian 
clothes, made an investigation of the 
situation which developed a sensational 
confirmation of the reports from labor 
circles 

The Baltimore Evening Sun reports 
that “manufacturers say they cannot 
move the suits to the retailers at a fair 
profit, and that they will hold the suits 
until the OPA gives relief.” 

The ‘manufacturers don’t say what 
they mean by a “fair profit.” And, of 
course, that glib phrase, as used by Big 
Business in recent months, is from their 
point of view better left undefined. The 
probabilities are overwhelming that an 
explanation of what Big Business re- 
gards as a “fair profit” would shock the 
shoes off the American public, and might 
even lead us as a nation to the angry 
decision that for the sake of the national 
safety and national welfare we should 
not leave the production of the necessities 
of life in the hands of such piratical 
scoundrels. 

Despite their silence on this point, 
there is a definition of what the clothing 
manufacturers mean by a “fair profit.” 
Government studies of war profiteering 
show that profits of clothing manufac- 
turers today range about 400 percent 
above their normal profits in 1939. 





HILLMAN ASSURES 
TRUMAN OF SUPPORT 


Wasutncron (LPA).—Sidney Hill- 
man, chairman of the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee, congratulated President 
Truman on his labor policies and as- 
sured him of PAC’s “fullest support”. 

Hillman’s message to the President 
said, “On behalf of CIO-PAC I wish 
to express our deep appreciation of the 
firm stand you have taken in favor of 
wage increases to protect American 
workers against a drastic decline in liv- 
ing standards and to maintain the na- 
tional purchasing power essential to a 
healthy economy. We are particularly 
appreciative of your patient and con- 
atructive effort to effect a settlement of 
the pending steel controversy. The re- 
fusal of reasonable proposal fully dem- 
onstrates that they are placing their own 
selfish interests ahead of the national 
welfare.’ 


General MacArthur Asks Aid for 
New Japanese Unions 


Wasuincron (LPA). — The AFL 
and CIO were called upon last week 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur to aid in 
the rebuilding of a free trade union 
movement in Japan. The two labor 
organizations were asked to select rep- 
Tesentatives to join a special Labor 
Committee scheduled to leave for Tokyo 
this week to make a 90-day study of 
Japanese social and economic conditions. 

The labor men will be part of a group 
of 15, including government and re- 
search experts, that will make recom- 
mendations on restoring democratic la- 
bor organizations, establishment of a 
social security system, formation of an 
employment service and possibly a pro- 
gram for redistribution of labor sur- 
pluses, 

Political freedom, which the Japanese 
are obtaining in increasing quantities, 
has been accompanied in the recent 
months by a real growth of free trade 
unionism which has made remarkable 
Strides, declared Eberling, chairman of 
the group, who is a professor of labor 
economics on leave from Vanderbilt 
University. 
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AFL Unions Support GM Strikers 

More than 200 AFL labor unions in 
New York City have formed a Trade 
Union Committee for the support of 
the General Motors strikers, with head- 
quaters at 101 West 31st Street. 

In a recently issued statement, the 
committee declares that it is composed 
exclusively of “right-wing” unions in 
the metropolitan area. The committee 
distributes subscription lists in factories 
and shops. While the organization has 
received no official endorsement from 
the AFL central body, its objective of 
collecting money for the GM _ strikers 
among AFL as well as CIO workers is 
not opposed by local AFL leaders 


SOVIET ARROGANCE 

@ “Let the Russians be invited to con- 
ferences and meetings as in the past, 
but if they persist in wrecking tactics, 
let the other powers proceed to recon- 
struct the world without them. In their 
present mood of arrogance nothing will 
be accomplished with them.” 

—Francis Lindley, in National Review, 
December. 


At Last—No Jim Crow Vote 
TLANTA, Ga. (LPA).—The “white 


only” sign has at last been removed from 
the Democratic primaries here, and, for 
the first time since the 75-year-old jim- 
crow rule has been in existence, Negroes 
can vote in Democratic primary elections. 





JOSEPH MARTIN: “If the 1946 elec- 
tions elevate me from Minority to Ma- 
jority leader of the House, I shall open 
every legislative day with a prayer, and 
close it with a probe.” 





Rand School Concert 


The 15th ANNUAL CONCERT | 

of the RAND SCHOOL 

will be given 
SUNDAY EVE., MARCH 3, 
at the 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Tickets range from 90¢ to $7.20 
(including tax). A few choice seats 
are still available. Write or phone 
Mrs. Zwirn, Concert Committee of 


the Rand School, 7 East 15th St., 
N. ¥.C. ALgonquin 4-3094, 


Make your reservations now for 
this brilliant musical evening. 























Five Members of the US Delegation to the UNO Assembly: James F. Byrnes, 
J. F. Dulles, Tom Connally, Frank C. Walker, Mrs. Eleanor Poosevelt 


TRENDS Continued trom page 2 


tedly cannot cope with the crime wave— 
but neither can the Communist-domi- 
nated Government of Poland. In a 
majority of European States, terrorism 
by extremists of right and left has be- 
come a common phenomenon, and the 
line between political terrorism and 
banditry is blurred. It reminds one of 
the Tsarist days when Stalin robbed a 
bank to finance the Bolsheviks. 
* % - 

“USSR FIGHTS BEVIN WHITE- 
WASH MOVE.—Blocks Motion to Drop 
Issue,” reads a Daily Worker headline 
on Feb. 5. The fact is just the opposite— 
Bevin insisted on a UNO investigation 
and verdict, rejected Vishinsky’s move to 
drop the matter with a meaningless 
formula succeptible of varying inter- 
pretations. The Soviet delegate used his 
veto power to prevent other delegates 
from passing a _ resolution absolving 


’ 


Britain trom “endangering peace.” Rus- 
sia’s constant abuse of the veto is engen- 
dering hostility. Unfortunately the USA 
opposes a formal vote, seeking to 
“soften” the dispute and find a face- 
saving formula as in the case of Ivan vs. 
Russia. Bevin begged the UNO not to 


run away from the issue.” 
4 * 

PEACE NOTE.— The Moscow radio, 
triumphantly proclaiming the acquisition 
of the Kuriles and southern Sakhalin, 
by secret agreement at Yalta (we had 
been told there were no secret agree- 
ments), simultaneously proclaims “the 


Communist Party’s intention to make 


the Soviet armed forces still stronger 
and the Soviet frontiers invulnerable.” 

On the same day (Feb. 3) The New 
Times, Soviet organ, attacked the USA 
and Britain tor dealing with the Pales- 
tinian problem without participation of 
the USSR and the Arab States. Zionists 
playing with the Communists please note. 

Stalin voiced his gratitude to the new 
pro-Soviet Iranian Prime Minister Ah- 
mad Ghavam “for your friendly attitude 
toward the Soviet Union,” anticipating 
“good-neighborly relations.” Yes —if 
Ghavam capitulates, as expected. 

¥ * ~ 

FAMINE IN INDIA worse than in 
1943 when 1,000,000 starved impends, 
unless drastic action is taken. Monsoons, 
cyclones, drought, crop failures, threaten 
with starvation 100,000,000 inhabitants 
who already live at a subsistence level. 
The United States and Canada alone 
could raise enough food to save them, as 
well as the hungry in Europe and in 
other parts of Asia, but we did not plan 
it that way. : 

And the Indian Congress Party and 
the Moslem League cannot agree or co- 
Operate even on the issue of food. Ad- 
ministrative difficulties block effective 
internal action toward procurement, ra- 
tioning, and distribution of food by the 
Central Government of India. The pro- 





vincial governments of Sind and the 
Punjab, where there are surpluses, would 
rather see other Indians starve than to 
have their autonomy infringed upon. 
The only hope seems to be the increase 
of food imports allocated by the Inter- 
national Food Control Board, in which 
Americans are dominant since this 
country is the main source of food for 
the world’s hungry, cold, miserable 
millions. 
* - x 
GERMAN TRADE UNIONS. — Dele- 
gates of the Federation of Free German 
Trade Unions met Feb. 2-3 in Berlin and 
achieved (enforced) unity, electing a 
coalition executive committee composed 
of 13 Social Democrats, and 14 Commu- 
nists. plus 3 Christian Democrats. 
~ col % 
MIHAILOVITCH helped the Nazis, 
according to the Communists, and the 
Russian prosecutors at Nuremberg are 
preparing “evidence” to substantiate this 
absurd charge. Now would be a good 
time for the British and American Gov- 
ernments to make public the reports 
from their Intelligence men operating 
within Yugoslavia—secret reports which 
have been suppressed and which would 
prove that the adherents of Tito are 
simply liars. 
*” x e 
DEGENERATE DEMOCRACY is 
currently portrayed in Jzvestia and 
Pravda and Trud in Moscow anent the 
American strikes: The evil 
monopoly capitalists are engaged in a 
eoncerted conspiracy to destroy the right 


present 


of the unions to strike and to impose 
Fascism upon America. Whatever germ 
of truth there may be in. this, the fac 
remains that GM and US Steel workers 
got more weekly in take-home wages be- 
fore the strike than Soviet auto and stee! 
workers get monthly, and that in the 
workers’ fatherland the workers do not 
have the right to strike, and that totali- 
tarianism has already been imposed upon 
them. Perhaps the Russian worker would 
enjoy a little degenerate bourgeois 
democracy. 
* * * 

HERBERT MORRISON: “We shall 
not nationalize out of any desire to see 
the implementation of any abstract 
Socialist theory, but from the fact that 
the industries concerned must be re- 
organized and placed at the efficient 
service of the country. .. . Government 
ownership will parallel private enter- 
prise. . .. Man must be master of ma- 
terial things and not the victim of 
them.” 





Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 
the searchlight turned on current 
world affairs and problems. 
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wi list of other happenings which 
never happen ppened. 
Litter Steel admitted that his June 
seit fe forecast was based on intuition, 
analysis and one single letter frum @ 
Bexlin friend telling him “that some- 
thifig: was afoot in the. way of a revolt 
of the storm troopers.” In his article 
of June 28, 1934, however, he wrote: 
“Private code and cable dispatches from 
Berlin indieate . . . Activities of the 
Communist and Socialist cells within the 
Brown Army are the reason for this 
development [their revolt against 
}. The United Anti-Hitler Front 
Left is composed of Communists, 
Liberal Catholics, Liberals. and. Social- 
ists. It must be duly admitted that the 
Communist elements. are dominant.” 

On June 30, 1934, instead of the Hohen- 
zollérn, there came Hitler’s blood purge 
of his old comrades. In their excitement 
people forgot what Steel had actually 
predicted. They remembered only that 
he had forecast some hysterical hap- 
penings. ‘Since it was widely publicized 
that Steel: had correctly scooped and 
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predicted’ what was going to happen, 
people believed it. This was the be- 
ginning of another Steel myth, and of 
his American success story. 

He went on the payroll of the New 
York Post, first as a writer on German 
affairs, then as a foreign correspondent, 
and finally as .a columnist. After he 
left the Post, he concentrated on come 
menting on the news over the airwaves 
where his announcer recommends his 
“sound background of experience.” 

Other people’s short memories were to 
be Steel’s capital; the exploitation of 
publie forgetfulness his industry. 

On July 6, 1934, he informed tke read- 
ers of the Post that “the great peasant 
revolt [in Germany] has begun. ... 
Hitler’s days are numbered. The reader 
can count them on his fingers.” The 
reader would have needed nearly 3,700 
fingers to achieve that feat. 

In September, 1934, Steel wrote in a 
book: “By the time that these lines ap- 
pear in print, a Second World War may 
already have started.” (The Second 
World War, New York, 1934.) 


In the same book, he said: “However, 
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Chicago, Ill.: The National Executive 
Committee will meet heré April 6-7. A 
regional conference will be called during 
this period to launch the movement for 
independent candidates in a number of 
congressional districts in Chicago and 
vicinity. Trade union, Socialist Party, 
fraternal, liberal and progressive groups 
will be invited to send delegates. The 


»two-days session of the N.E.C. will cul- 


minate in a Debs celebration banquet, 
Sunday, April 7, 6 p. m., at the Hamilton 
Hotel. . . . Philadelphia, Pa.: Debs cele- 
bration at the Workmen’s Circle Educa- 


tional Center, 415 S. 19th St., Saturday, 
Feb. 16, 8:30 p. m.: Speakers: Judge 
Jacob Panken, Councilman Louis P. 


Goldberg, August Claessens, and others. 
Elaine Waldman, pianist. Reservations 
at $3.00 per person should be made at 
once with Joseph Bragin. ... | August 
Claessens speaks in Reading, Pa., Sun- 
day, Feb. 10, 8:30 p. m., at the New 
Jewish Center. Topic: “The Jew and the 
World Situation.” —Feb. 17, Wilkes- 
Barre, at Workmen’s Circle Hall. Topic: 
“Sixty Million Jobs—Dream or Possi- 
bility?” . . . New Jersey: State Confer- 
ence, Sunday, March 3, noon, at 179 
Clinton Ave. Delegates from several 
cities will confer on organization prob- 
lems, political action, and election of 
state officers. . . . Newark: School of 
Social Science, 14. Hill St., Monday, Feb. 
11, 8:30 p. m., Dr. Maurice Williams: 
“China—Key to the Future”; Feb. 18, 
Dr. David J. Dallin: “Are There Two 
Kinds of Democracy?” . . . New Booklet, 
“Eugene Victor Debs—A Tribute,” by 
August Claessens; 20 pages. illustrated. 
Retails at 10¢; 100 for $7.00 Order from 
National Office, 7 East 15th Street, Room 
200, New York 3, N. Y. 





The Yearly Meeting of the 
NEW LEADER PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
| will be held on Monday, Feb. 18, at 
| 8:30 sharp, at the Rand School. | 
Important reports will be rendered. | 


All members are urgently invited. | 
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NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee, second ses- 
sion, Wednesday, Feb. 13, 8:30 p. m. 
Election of chairman, vice-chairman, re- 
cording secretary and members of the 
City Executive Committee. . . . General 
Membership Meeting, Wednesday, Feb, 
20, 8:30 p. m., at the Rand School: 
Topic: “Social Democracy in the British 
Commonwealth.” Speaker: David Lewis, 
national secretary of the C.C.F. of 
Canada.—April 2: Social Democracy in 
Central Europe.” Speaker: Gerhart H. 
Seger, editor of the “Neue Volkszei- 
tung.” . . . Shiplacoff Branch meets on 
Monday, Feb. 11, at 852 Sutter Ave., 
Brooklyn. Claessens-East Bronx 
Branch meets Monday, Feb. 11, at 862 
East Tremont Ave.; special program. 
Talk on “Politics in 1946” by August 
Claessens. . . . Coney Island Branch: 
Forum every Sunday, 8:30 p. m., at the 
Culture Center, West 28th St. and Mer- 
maid Ave. Feb. 24, August Claessens: 
“Sixty Million Jobs.” March 2: Victory 
Dinner for Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg. . . . August Claessens speaks on 
“The British Labor Party, Its History 
and Program,” Thursday, Feb. 14, 6:30 
p. m., at the Jewish Sanatorium, East 
49th St. and Rutland Road, Brooklyn. 
Friday, March 1, at the Amalgamated 
Cooperative Houses, S.D.F. Branch. ... 
Wm. Karlin Branch: Meeting, Sunday, 
Feb. 10, 7 p. m., at Smuls, 1900 Alber- 
marle Road, Brooklyn. Election of 
Officers. 
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if no Franco-German agreement [on 


payment for the Saar mines] is reached 
before the plebiscite takes place, which 
is very unlikely, January 1935 will un- 
avoidably bring a catastrophe”’—to wit, 
a German-French war. No such agree- 
ment was concluded. The Saar plebiscite 
of January 13, 1935, did not bring the 
unavoidable catastrophe. j 

Again: “There will be war by Summer 
1935. War will come, because neither of 
the two powers that want war can afford 
to wait longer than the Summer of 1935 
if they expect to win. Japan must invade 
Soviet territory in order to safeguard 
her economic hegemony in the Far East. 
The German invasion of the Saar will 
take place in January, 1935. Austria 
will, by January 1935, either have gone 
Nazi or have called Otto to the throne.” 
This single forecast was four ways 
wrong. 

After the Munich crisis, Steel made 
another prediction: “Schleswig-Holstein 
in Denmark, Eupen-Malmedy in Belgium 
and the Eastern borders of Holland will 
be the next objective of the German 
foreign policy” (Broadcast over Station 
WMCA, October 1, 1938). None of these 
districts became an objective of German 
foreign policy before the second World 
War; instead, the objectives of Nazi 
foreign policy after Munich were in 
Eastern Europe—Memel, Danzig and the 
Corridor. The forecast. was erroneous. 
But it must be added—in fairness. to the 
law of averages—that Steel also made 
some forecasts which were right. 


* - * 


The Voice from Moscow 


Sree wrote, in 1943: “If a coordi- 
nated attack gets under way early in 
1944, I doubt that Hitler can last much 
beyond the spring of 1944, and the Nazi 
collapse will signal the most glorious 
springtime in our history. If the attack 
is launched in 1943 the Nazis may 
crumble by March.” (“When and How 
the War Will End,” 1943.) The Nazi 
collapse did not come three months after 
the full-scale attack on the “Second 
Front.” 

Today, Soviet newspapers like to quote 
Steel as a representative of true Amer- 
ican opinion. According to the New York 
Times’ Moscow correspondent, Russian 
papers cited Steel at considerable 
length “as unbiased proof that American 
opinion is supporting the Soviet stand. 
...” Izvestia quoted Steel’s “lonely voice” 
approvingly for having said that the 
“same forces which tried to use Germany 
in a world crusade against the Soviet 
Union are active again. .. .” This was 
while Byrnes and Bevin were clashing 
with Molotov at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in London: 


For in the last years Steel has turned 
into an all-out defender of Stalin’s 
politics. The American and the British 
stand is indicted wherever it conflicts 
with Soviet interests. In fact, such items 
make quantitatively the chief and con- 
tinuous contents of his newscasts— 
whether they concern the atombomb, the 
Balkans, Poland, China, Iran or Pales- 
tine. It is the same in domestic and 
labor policies. Even in questions con- 
nected only very distantly with “Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations,” the latter angle 
is dragged into Steel’s analysis. By this 
trick, the analyst can propagate every- 
thing that is favored by the Soviets and 
eastigate everything they disapprove of. 

There is only one point on whieh Steel 
does not castigate our foreign policies. 
This is the matter of our treatment of 
Germany, in which, according to Steel, 
“we are nearer to the Russians” than to 
the British. He called Ernest Bevin 
“mischievous — obnoxious — vicious — 
suspicious — hysterical” (Station WHN, 
November 7, 1945). When Bevin ex- 
posed the German situation, Steel said 
bitterly: “Bevin wept tears over the Ger- 
man people.” 

Steel has no pity for starving Ger- 
mans—except for the unique hungry 
German child that he himself had been. 
“Even today, after some eighteen years,” 
he wrote in 1937, “I have a half-un- 
conscious fear that is always with me— 
even at mealtimes—the fear of hunger. 
I still see my mother’s eyes when I 
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asked the questions for which she had 
no answers.” 
* * - 


Steel’s mother was English-born; while. 


living in Germany during the first World 
War, she was—according to his auto- 
biography—“redeeming her Englishness 
by a deliberate display of [German] 
patriotism.” In a similar vein, Steel’s 
present deliberate display of anti-Ger- 
manism may be intended to “redeem” 
his German birth and his past “job to 
raise funds for Hitler,” a reaction well- 
known to psychologists, who call it over- 
compensation. 


The German industrialists—who were 
once his bosses if we believe that part 
of his own story—are a favorite target 
of Steel’s spite. How little he knows 
about them may be seen from one ex- 
ample: in his autobiography, there is a 
vivid account of what Walter Rathenau, 
the German liberal statesman, allegedly 
said at a dinner party in the house of 
Steel’s father shortly before. Rathenau 
was murdered. “He [Rathenau] depreei- 
ated his work as the creator and or- 
ganizer of the German electrical indugs- 
tries.” Steel, it appears, simply confused 
Walter Rathenau, who was murdered’ in 
1922, with his father, Emil Rathenau, 
the creator and organizer of a part of 
the German electrical industry, who had 
died in 1915. It is a little as though 
an “authority” on American affairs 
should tell you that Corliss Lamont, the 
organizer of American friendship for the 
Soviets and son of the Morgan partner, 
was a dinner guest in his house and 
depreciated “his work as” a partner in 
J. P. Morgan and Co. 


Johannes Steel has an answer for 
everything while he comments on the 
news and the trends of the times, after 
being introduced by his announcer as the 


“distinguished American newspaperman,— 


war correspondent and author.” His 
answers are as phoney as his distinction. 

“Within the last hundred \ ears,” wrote 
Lord Macaulay in 1828, “stories about 
China and Bantam [Java], which ought 
not to have been imposed on an old nurse, 
were gravely laid down as foundations 
of political theories by eminent philoso- 
phers.” Today, a voice out of the night, 
broadcasting such stories about China 
and Java as well as the rest of the globe, 
still does the same job for the radio 
listeners’ masses. 





AFL Council Decisions 


Miami. Fla. (LPA)—The AFL Exee- 
utive Council wound up a two-week ses- 
sion here with action on a wide variety 
of domestic and international problems 
vitally concerning labor. 

Its last move was the adoption of 
a resolution scathingly denouncing the 
“Case bill,” a measure sprung on the 
House by a coalition of reactionary Re- 
publicans and southern Democrats with 
the aim of straitjacketing labor. 

Among many significant actions, the 
Couneil: 

Called for restoration of free trade 
unions in Germany; 

Backed the Chilean labor movement in 
its struggle against government efforts 
to smash unions; 

Urged that the United States and the 
United Nations recognize the Spanish 
Government-in-Exile, so as to hasten 
the ouster of Franco; 

Proposed a broad program for easing 
the critical housing shortage; 

Took steps toward bringing back the 
Brewery Workers’ Union, immediately 
after welcoming the United Mine 
Workers back into the fold; 

Protested the filibuster by southern Sen- 
ators against the Permanent Fair Em- 


ployment Practice Commission bill... 


Demanded continuation of the Price Con- 
trol Act for another year, declaring 
“it would be suicidal” for the govern- 
ment to drop controls after expiration 
of the act June 30; 

Reiterated its stand for broadened social 
security, health insurance, full employ- 


ment legislation, a 65¢-an-hour mini- 


mum wage and liberalization of un- 
employment insurance benefits. 
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“The Great Conspiracy” 


LBERT E. KAHN, active member of the Amer- 

A ican Communist Party, and his literary part 
é ner, Michael Sayers, have become almost as 
ingenious in conjuring up “plots” and “conspiracies” 
as State Prosecutor Vishinsky, Judge Ulrich, and the 
other standard figures in Soviet political trials. Their 
first effort was Sabotage. a lurid. exaggerated and 
inaccurate picture of the activities of Axis sympa- 
thizers in this country. 

Like the stage managers of Soviet trials, Kahn and 
Sayers are proved experts in the “amalgam” tech- 
nique. Along with existing, although uninfluential, 
crackpot native Fascist groups and Hitler sympathizers 
like the leaders of the Bund. they try to discredit 
honest pacifists and non-interventionisis and, most 
consistently and significantly, anti-Communist indi- 
viduals and groups. In at least one case with which 
1 am familiar, charges against a foreign-language 
organization had to be withdrawn under the threat 
of a libel suit. 

More recently the Kahn-Sayers task-force returned 
to the charge with The Plot Against the Peace, fol- 
lowing the same propaganda technique with even 
less factual content. Now their strategy unfolds in 
clearer form with the publication of The Great Con- 
spiracy (Little, Brown, Boston: $3.50). 

The Great Conspiracy, as one might guess from the 
obvious political sympathies of the authors, is against 
the Soviet Union. The blurb on the jacket of the 
book announces, with unconscious humor, that ‘it 
sets the record straight after twenty-eight years of 
misrepresentation.” 

Actually, in the face of distinctly strong compe- 
tition, this book comes close to setting a new record 
in misrepresentation and distortion of truth as re- 
gards the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
outside world. It is strictly party line history. and 
therefore is bad history and false history. 

Where the book loses all touch with fairness, 
reality, and perspective is in failing even to hint 
that, while a certain amount of futile political plot- 
ing insde Russa and of foregn intelligence work 
aimed at Russia went on between the two wars, there 
was an infinitely better organized and more effective 
Soviet “conspiracy,” spearheaded by the Communist 
International, against the peace and stability of all 
foreign governments. It would be safe to estimate 
that actual (as distinguished from imaginary) anti- 
Soviet intrigue was overmatched at least tenfold by 
the continuous unremitting operations of Soviet secret 
agents in foreign countries. Anyone who doubts this 
assertion should take a refresher course in the writings 
of Krivitsky, Arebekov, Valtin, Barmine, and others 
who broke awav from Soviel service and lived to 


tell their tales. 


* * * 


Tu: distinctive marks of the party-line abound in 
the work of the Messrs. Kahn and Savers. The official 
version of the Soviet trials is treated as unquestion- 
able fact. The falsehood about the visit of Abramo- 
vitch (whom the authors persist in calling Abromo- 
vich) to Russia is repeated without mention of the 
fool-proof alibi which Abramovitch established. The 
ludicrous indictment of two dead men, Pavel Rya- 
bushinsky and Vishnegradsky, in the trial of the 
phantom members of the phantom “Industrial Party” 
is passed over in silence. The only mention of the 
Comintern, which might truly have been called “the 
great conspiracy, is to report its “dissolution.” 

The printing of this book by a non-Communist 
publisher, not its contents, points to a genuine “great 
conspiracy” in this country. It is a conspiracy that 
is both conscious and unconscious. It extends from 
Communists who frankly regard the United States 
Government as “the enemy” to incurable innocents 
who regard the men in the Kremlin as misun¢ r- 
stood and maligned apostles of peace and social 
justice. 

Hitler's much advertised “fifth column” in this 
country never achieved a fraction of the success in 
capturing supposedly independent magazines and 
publishing houses and opinion-forming agencies 


Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








which the pro-Soviet fifth column can boast today. 
A list of Little, Brown’s recent non-fiction looks like 
a collection of premium prizes to go with new sub- 
scriptions to The Daily Worker and The New Masses. 

Let's look at this list. Two “plot” books by the 
indefatigable Kahn and Sayers. Anna Louise Strong’s 
I Sau the New Poland, recently discussed in this 
column, of which Professor Hans Morgenthau, of the 
University of Chicago, wrote: “Why a publisher of 
the reputation of Little, Brown and Company should 
feel constrained to publish such a worthless book 
is indeed hard to understand.” Ella Winter’s_/ Saw 
the Russian People. Ella Winter is a signatory of 
the defamatory manifesto against William L. White's 
book and possesses the kind of critical faculty, in 
relation to Soviet conditions, that would confuse a 
concentration camp with a spa for tired workers. 

As additional items in the Little. Brown list, one 
may note Owen Lattimore’s Solution in Asia and 
Andrew Roth’s Dilemma in Japan. The publicity for 
Lattimore’s book states: “He shows that all the Asiatic 
peoples are more interested in actual democratic 
practices. such as the ones they can see in action 
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“Hope You Profit By This” 
Doyle in Philadelphia Record, 


across the Russian border, than they are in the fi 
thories of Anglo-Saxon democracies.” Mr Roth 
arrested by the FBI in connection with the mysteric 
disappearance of confidential Far Eastern documen 
from the State Department. He holds or held a ce 
mission in the United States Navy, but one wo 
never guess it from the consistently pro-Soviet to 
of his comment on the Far East. 

This publishing record speaks for itself. It is on 
too characteristic of our time. It is up to America 
who don’t want to see their country become 1 
logically a seventh Soviet Republic, softened up f 
bigger and better Munichs and Yaltas, to wake up 
the infiltration process which is going on befe 
their eves. 
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